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The Pitman of BiVickh anv the Garldam of Pertir, 


By J. R. Boyle, F.5.A. 





WHE battle of Culloden decided finally and 

S| fatally the fortunes of the young Pretender. 

Amongst the families of the Scottish 

nobility who took part in this great last 

attempt to restore the house of Stuart to the throne of 

Britain was that of Drummond, Earls of Perth. This 

family was at that time represented by James Drummond, 

the sixth earl. His grandfather, the fourth earl, had been 

created Duke of Perth by James II. ; but this was done 

after that monarch’s abdication. So our hero was sixth 

earl, or, if you have Jacobite sympathies, third Duke of 
Perth. 

At the battle of Prestonpans, and at the sieges of 
Carlisle and Stirling, Drummond. commanded a detach- 
ment of the rebel army, and at Culloden he is said to 
have led the left wing of the Pretender’s forces, which 
was principally formed of the clan of Macdonald. When 
swords were drawn and guns fired, the right wing, led by 
Lord George Murray, rushed to the onslaught. The 
Macdonalds considered themselves insulted by this mili- 
tary movement, and, in their vexation, hacked the turf 
beneath their feet with their swords. Drummond endea- 
voured to soothe their wrath, telling them that, if they 
fought with the bravery of their clan, they would make 
their left. wing the right wing, and, in honour of their 
deeds, he would ever after call himself a Macdonald. 
But the fortunes of the day were against the rebel prince. 
The clans led by Gordon rushed forward to be slaughtered. 
The battle was brief, but bloody. And when, at last, the 
rebel ranks turned and fled, the Macdonalds and their 
leader fled also. 


10 


The Earl of Perth fied from the field on horseback. 
He rode on till the darkness of night covered the land, 
and then sought a hiding-place amongst friends. For a 
time he remained in concealment in Scotland. It is said 
that he even returned to Drummond Castle, where his 
widowed mother then resided. The castle itself was less 
safe than the neighbouring woods, in which he spent most 
of his time, always disguised, and often strangely so. He 
was sometimes seen, by persons who recognised him, in 
female dress, barefooted and bareheaded. Meantime, he 
and his brother, and other rebel lords of Scotland, were 
attainted of high treason by Act of Parliament. One day 
a search party came to the castle, expecting to find the 
earl there. Their arrival was unexpected, and he had no 
time to escape. At length they came to the room where 
he was. When he heard them at the door, he stepped 
into a closet in the wall, before which a domestic planted 
herself and stood motionless until the searchers had gone 
elsewhere. Drummond then came from his hiding- 
place, clambered through the window, and gained the 
trackless woods. 

This and other adventures convinced him of the 
necessity of leaving his native land. He succeeded in 
reaching a vessel bound for the Tyne, and landed at 
South Shields. From Shields he went to Sunderland, 
where he remained for a time, but at length removed to 
South Biddick, a village on the Wear—an abode principally 
of pitmen, but a place noted in traditions of the past for 
its smuggling propensities, and for its unlicensed manu- 
facture of spirituous liquors. 

All this had occurred in less than a year from the fatal 
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day of Culloden. The earl’s only brother, John Drum- 
mond, involved like himself in the young Pretender’s 
rebellion, and included in the same Act of attainder, had 
fled to France, and was now at Boulogne. From thence 
he addressed a letter to his brother at Biddick, dated the 
16th of April, 1747—exactly a year after the battle of 
Culloden—in which he said :—‘‘I think you had better 
come to France, and you would be out of danger, as I 
find you are living in obscurity at Houghton-le-Spring.” 
(Biddick was then in the parish of Houghton.) ‘I doubt 
that is a dangerous place yet. You say it is 
reported you died on your passage to France. I 
hope and trust you will still live in obscurity.” The 
brothers continued to correspond for a time, but 
John Drummond died at Antwerp in the same year, 1747, 
having never been married. 

When the Earl of Perth settled at Biddick, he took up 
his abode in the family of one John Armstrong, “ persons 
in a very humble situation, but of reputable character.” 
Armstrong was a pitman, and the motives which led 
Drummond to seek a residence in his family are believed 
to have been, first, to allay suspicion of his rank by the 
humble character of his surroundings; and, second, the 
consideration of the facilities a pitman might afford him, 
in case of need, to find a secure hiding-place in the 
recesses of a coal mine. 

Drummond, with a view to sustain his slender finances, 
now turned his attention to trade, and became a vendor of 
shoes. In this enterprise he did not succeed. Between 
the importunity of his creditors and the impecuniosity of 
his debtors, he found himself fast going to the wall, and, 
to avoid complete ruin, gave up his small business. 

Between the Earl of Perth and the humble people 
with whom he dwelt a cordial and sincere friendship 
sprung up. To John Armstrong and his wife Drum- 
mond had entrusted the secret of his rank, and in conse- 
quence they took the most vivid interest in his forlorn 
fortunes. But this was not all. They had a daughter, 
Elizabeth, named after her mother. She is described as 
a girl ‘‘of exquisite beauty, and amiable disposition and 
manners.” She had only reached about her fourteenth 
summer when Drummond entered her father’s household. 
He conceived a strong affection for the girl, which she as 
ardently returned—a result to which her lover’s romantic 
career no doubt contributed not a little. On the 6th of 
November, 1749, there was a wedding in the church of 
Houghton-le-Spring, and the Earl of Perth was married 
to the pretty daughter of the pitman of Biddick. The 
earl was thirty-six and the countess seventeen. 

For a time the newly-married couple still continued to 
live in Armstrong’s house; but by and bye a baby was 
born, and Nicholas Lambton, of Biddick Hall, who 
seems to have learned the story of Drummond’s 
life, gave the unfortunate earl the Boat House of 
Biddick for a residence. The occupant of this 
house had charge of the ferry-boat which here plied 


across the Wear. The earl became a ferryman, and in 
the Boat House he established in a limited way the busi- 
ness of a.country shopkeeper—one of those modest mer- 
cantile establishments where almost everything of small 
cost, in every branch of mercery, grocery, and mongery, 
can be purchased. With the combined profits of the shop 
and the ferry he brought up, in a humble but respectable 
way, a family of six or seven children, all born within a 
dozen years after his marriage. So far as the father’s 
time permitted he diligently endeavoured to educate his 
offspring, and even at one time formed the ambitious 
project that his eidest son, James, should become a clergy- 
man. He had not, however, the means to afford him the 
requisite scholastic training, but was compelled to send 
him to work in the coal pits. 

The second’son, William, was sent to sea, and, in time 
became mate, and afterwards master of a vessel, of 
which latterly he was also part owner. During a pas- 
sage to London, he had the misfortune to be run down by 
another ship. The master and all hands were lost. The 
collision was characterised by details of most horrible 
character. The vessel which ran into Drummond’s ship 
appears to have been practically uninjured, and might 
have rescued most, if not all, of the shipwrecked crew. 
Some of these unfortunate men swam to the surviving 
vessel and clambered up its sides, but were beaten off by 
its sailors, who, for this murderous purpose, had armed 
themselves with handspikes and other weapons. This 
worse than barbarous inhumanity was perpetrated by the 
crew at the command of the master, whose carelessness 
had occasioned the calamity, in order that no one from 
the wrecked ship should live to tell the story. These 
facts were afterwards made known by a boy who was on 
the vessel that escaped. Steps were taken to bring the 
murderers to justice; but the lapse of time and the ab- 
sence of sufficient evidence rendered this impracticable. 

It has been said that at thetime of William Drummond’s 
death at sea, he had with him a number of family papers 
and other documents which related to his father’s 
title and claims to the earldom of Perth. Tf this was 
actually the case, they were irrecoverably lost. 

The earl had been the occupant of Biddick Boat House 
a little more than twenty years, when a most disastrous 
flood occurred throughout the North of England. This 
was during the night of the 17th of November, 1771. The 
boat-house was carried away by the torrent. The lives 
of its occupants even were in the greatest danger. But 
the ferry-boat, which had been so long a means of adding 
to their income, stood them in good stead now. By its 
means Drummond carried his family to a place of 
safety, and their little homestead was left to its 
fate. Wher the flood had subsided, it was found 
that scarcely a single article of furniture had been 
saved. Amongst all the treasures, however, which they 
had lost, that which they chiefly regretted was a chest. 
This chest contained ‘‘a tanned leather pouch, or bag. 
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or paper case, with three pockets, wherein were con- 
tained his (Drummond’s) memorandm book, various 
family papers, letters, documents, &c. ; amongst which was 
a Ducal Patent of Nobility, as it was called when spoken 
of by him to the family, and also a favourite diamond 
ring, all which things had belonged to the Drummond 
family.” The loss of these articles was deeply regretted, 
for it seems to have been at all times a hope amongst 
Drummond’s family that the day would come when they 
might claim the lands of their ancient inheritance, and 
when these documents would be of the greatest value as 
evidence of their title. The ‘* Ducal Patent of Nobility” 
is supposed to have been the original patent granted by 
James II. when he created James Drummond, the fourth 
earl, the Duke of Perth. So anxious was the sixth ear! 
to recover this document that he spent many days in 
wandering along the shores of the Wear, hoping to find 
it. He was doomed to disappointment. 

More than once after the earl took up his abode at 
Biddick, he returned in disguise to his native land, and 
visited the scenes of his early life. On one occasion he 
went to Drummond Castle, and asked the housekeeper to 
conduct him through the apartments. She complied with 
his request, humming as she went from room to room, 
“The Duke of Perth’s Lament.” When he reached the 
apartment which once was his own, he cried out, ‘* This 
is the duke’s own room,” and burst into tears. At 
another time, when he was disguised as a beggar, he 
entered the house of a garrulous weaver, probably to 
gather up the traditions and gossip of the district. The 
clock struck. ‘‘ What do you think of a machine like that 
ina poor weaver’s house?” exclaimed the man of warp 
and woof. To which the earl, taking out his massive 
ancestral gold watch, replied, ‘‘What do you think of a 
thing like that in a poor beggar’s pocket ?” 

Towards the close of his life Drummond was seized by a 
strong desire once more to visit the home of his fathers. 
To effect a full disguise a soldier’s old red coat was pur- 
chased at Newcastle by his wife. Attired in this, he set 
out. In the neighbourhood of Drummond Castle he made 
himself known to various persons in whom he had confi- 
dence, and, amongst others, to a Mr. Graeme. His friend 
induced him to lay aside, at least whilst his guest, the 
soldier’s coat, and lent him one in its place which better 
befitted his true rank. Throughout his career he seems 
to have maintained the bearing of a nobleman ; for, no 
sooner was the beggar’s disguise put off and the dress of 
a gentleman assumed, than a lady who was present in- 
voluntarily exclaimed, “the duke looks like himself 
again.” It was no doubt his distinguished figure which 
led General Lambton, the relative of Nicholas Lambten, 
Drummond’s benefactor, t> exclaim one day on meeting 
him, far more in jest than in earnest, ‘‘ Ah, you are the 
rebel Drummond ; I'll have you beheaded.” Nicholas 
himself is said to have employed a similar but milder form 
of greeting. ‘I know you well enough ; you are one of the 


Drummonds, the rebels, but the Boat House and garden 
are yours for all that.” 

The inevitable lot of humanity came at length to the 
fallen Earl of Perth. He died at Biddick early in June, 
1782, in his seventieth year, and was buried at Painshaw 
Church, 

Two years after the death of James Drummond, sixth 
Earl of Perth, the Act of attainder passed soon after the 
young Pretender’s rebellion was repealed, and another 
Act was passed to enable George III. to restore forfeited 
estates to the heirs of attainted persons. The Act itself, 
in most cases, states who these heirs were, but the heirs 
of the Earl of Perth had not been ascertained. It, there- 
fore, declares only “That it shall and may be lawful 
to his Majesty, his Heirs and Successors, to give, grant, 
and dispose to the Heirs Male of the said John 
Deumend 2. ok kk all and every the lands, 
lordships, baronies, fisheries, tithes, patronages, and other 
heritages and estates, which became forfeited . a 
by the attainder of the said John Drummond.” The Act 
was evidently framed under the belief that James Drum- 
mond, the sixth earl, had died before his younger brother 
John. 

If, at this point in the story, the sixth earl’s eldest son, 
James Drummond, then a pitman at Biddick, had come 
forward and asserted his claims, the subsequent course of 
events might have been very different from what it was. 
But he did not. He is represented as being deterred 
from doing this by several reasons. He was, in the first 
place, to a large extent, unacquainted with passing 
events. In addition to this he was extremely poor, and 
scarcely able to afford a shilling for any purpose except 
the maintenance of his family. But he appears princi- 
pally to have been deterred from making any claim by a 
timidity of disposition which was probably fostered by 
the secluded life which his father had necessarily led. 
He lived to the age of 70 years, and died at Biddick on 
the 7th February, 1823, and was buried near his father at 
Painshaw Church. 

During this long period, however, other claimants had 
not been idle. Soon after the repeal of the Act of at- 
tainder, one Captain James Drummond came forward, 
and represented himself as the direct lineal descendant 
and nearest heir male of James, fourth Earl of Perth. 
At this time the sixth earl and his brother were both be- 
lieved to have died shortly after the battle of Culloden, 
and the descendants of their grandfather were, in conse- 
quence, regarded as their heirs-at-law. This Captain 
Drummond appears to have been able to bring forward 
evidence which satisfied the Court of Session that he was 
heir to the earldom ef Perth, and on payment of a fine of 
£52,547 1s. 64d., the estates of the Drummonds were 
granted to him by the king. 

It has been asserted that this Captain Drummond 
attained the estates by personating an individual 
who died at Lisbon four or five years before 
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the claim was made, and who was the real heir 
of the fourth Earl of Perth. But as this question does 
not affect the claim of the pitman’s family of Biddick, we 
need not stay to discuss it. This Oaptain James Drum- 
mond, whoever he might be in reality, was afterwards 
created Lord Perth, and died in 1800, leaving an only 
daughter, who afterwards married Lord Gwydyr. 

The second James Drummond of Biddick left a family, 
of whom the eldest son was Thomas Drummond, a man 
of very different disposition from that of his father. He 
inherited the traditions of his family, and, soon after his 
father’s death, devoted himself diligently to the accumu- 
lation of evidence of his heirship to the earldom of Perth. 
The first Lord Durham is known to have believed in 
Drummond's claim, and to have aided him in collecting 
evidence and pursuing his cause, In June, 1831, the case 
came on for hearing at the Oannongate Court Room, 
Edinburgh, when the jury unanimously decided that 
Thomas Drummond, of Biddick, was “ nearest and lawful 
heir male of his deceased great-granduncle, Lord Edward 
Drummond,” and so had every legitimate claim to the 
earldom of Perth and the estates of the Drummonds. 

The time was now approaching when the case was to 
come before the House of Lords. The Earl of Durham 
was ready to exert himself in every way in the claimant’s 
favour. Unfortunately, however, at this point, Drum- 
mond incurred his patron’s displeasure. The pitman was 
**a tolerable performer on the violin,” which he used to 
carry with him into public-houses, and entertain his 
friends with stories of his fami'y history, interspersed 
with musical performances. The company freely paid 
for his liquor, and he ceased to be a sober man. He used 
to tell them that, when he came to his estates, ‘‘ worth 
eighty thousand a year,” he would set them all right. 
But this was not all. Drummond must be prepared to 
appear at the bar of the House of Lords; 
so a dress suit was procured for him. Anxious 
to impress the villagers of Biddick with his finery, 
he displayed himself in the lane dressed as he in- 
tended to appear before the Lords in London. Alas! 
the roughs of Biddick assailed him, and tore his swallow- 
tailed coat to shreds. The night before he was to appear 
at the House of Lords, the Earl of Durham’s butler, in a 
mischievous lark, plied him with as much wine as he 
could induce him to swallow. The consequence was that, 
when he was summoned into the earl’s room, he was 
‘drunk and incapable.” Lord Durham was disgusted, and 
refused to have anything further to do with the claimant. 

The case was at length heard in the House of Lords, 
but the decision of the peers was against the pitman. 

The claimant died on the 18th November, 1873, at the 
age of 81 years. Some of his descendants still live in the 
neighbourhood of Biddick, but have wisely refrained from 
reviving their claims, except perhaps in the fireside gossip 
of the village. 


I have told the story of the Earldom of Perth as it was 
told by the Drummonds, pitmen of Biddick. There. is, 
of course, another version. The printed genealogies of 
the family state that James Drummond, the sixth earl, 
died on board the vessel in which he and his brother had 
embarked for France, shortly after the battle of Culloden. 
There seems, in the case printed on behalf of the Biddick 
claimant, to be strong’ evidence against this state- 
ment. On the other hand, Roberts Chambers, in his 
“* History of the Rebellion,” mentions that in the chapel 
of the English Nuns at Antwerp, where John Drummond, 
the sixth earl’s brother, was buried, there are elegantly 
expressed Latin epitaphs on both brothers. The epitaph 
on James Drummond, the sixth earl, is strong evidence 
that he was actually dead at the time when it was 
inscribed, which was, I take it, shortly after the death of 
his brother. If this be granted, there is no ground left on 
which to call in question the award of the Drummond 
estates made in 1785, unless, indeed, it be contended that 
the Captain James Drummond who then claimed and 
had his claim allowed, was a personator. But, if this 
even were assumed, it would in no way affect the case of 
the pitmen of Biddick. J. R. Bortz, F.S.A. 


A Chartist Spear, 





HE illustration of a Chartist spear, copied 
from a sketch kindly made by Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, architect, recalls to memory the 
political turmoil that accompanied the agitation for 
reform in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. In 
the North of England especially the ‘physical force” 
part of the movement is associated with the hardy 
blacksmith community which had grown up at Win- 
laton. The organization of the great Crowley 
establishment at that village* was originally carried 
out on lines upholding Ohurch and King in a 
highly orthodox fashion. Even the celebration of 
the North-Country ‘“‘bonefire” was altered from 
Midsummer Day, and made an annual festival in loyal 
commemoration of Royal Oak Day. But the com- 
munistic principles which had been fostered under the 
system of working grew apace in latter days; and 
“‘Crowley’s Crew” developed a school of independent 
and unorthodox political thought in striking contrast 
with the ways of the clder time. 

It was thus that the movement for reform in Parlia- 
ment found staunch adherents in the Blacksmith 
City. The Winlaton men had indeed ‘‘thews and 
sinews like their ancestors,” and as they were 
also the cunningest of craftsmen in ironwork they 
naturally expressed their feelings and prepared to 





* For an account of Crowley’s Crew, see Monthly Chronicle, 
vol. ii, page 97. 
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enforce their claims at the point of formidable 
weapons made by their own hands. These 
home-made arms were turned out in hundreds. 
Fowling-pieces were craftily acquired. 
Pattereeries (the survival of the ancient 
paterero, or ship’s cannon) were also 
obtained, and no less than fourteen of 
them were ready for use. Hand-gren- 
ades were ingeniously constructed from 
the strong stoneware material of empty 
blacking bottles. These were wrapped 
in stout canvas bags, filled with cuttings 
of nailrods and gunpowder, and then 
fitted with a fuse passing through the 
cork. But the characteristic weapons 
were those forged on the anvil by the 
Winlaton men themselves, and these 
were of three kinds. The “ craa’s foot” 
(the caltrop of the military strategist) 
was produced in large quantities. It 
was like a spur made with four sharp 
points arranged in triangular form, so 
that when thrown on the ground three 
points formed the base, and left a single 
deadly point upright. These contri- 
vances were intended to be sown thickly 
on the roads to impede the passage of 
cavalry. There was also the “* pike,” a 
light iron head, made like a halbert in 
shape, with a sharp thrusting point at 
the end. It had two edges, with an axe 
on one face, and a sharp, bent, knife- 
edged spur on the other. The pike had 
a short handle, and it could be concealed 
on the person. Its use was intended to 
be that of cutting the bridle of a cavalry 
soldier with the knife-like projection, 
and of either thrusting with the point, 
or giving a blow with the axe-faced 
side. The third weapon fabricated was 
the formidable arm here illustrated. It 
was a spear-head, and was socketed on 
a staff about eight or nine feet long. 
The one here shown was forged by Mr. 
George Marshall, of Winlaton, who emi- 
grated to the United States in March, 
1840. It is a really fine specimen 
of smith-work ‘‘off the hammer,” no 
finish having been put upon it after it left the anvil. For 
fifty years this weapon has been preserved in the possession 
of the family from whom it was obtained for presentation 
to the Black Gate Museum, Newcastle, where it now rests. 
It is at once an evidence of the skilful handicraft of the 
smith who wrought it, and a vivid memento of a turbulent 
‘time gone by. 
It will occur to anyone that these arms of the “ physical 
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force Chartists” were, after all, not weapons of offence, 
but of defence. Pike, and crowfoot, and spear were chiefly 
intended for protection from a charge of cavalry, and, 
happily, the history of the movement does not record the 
use of these weapons in actual conflict. That the men 
who bore them were resolute admits of little question, 
notwithstanding the many stories current to the contrary. 
It has, for instance, been alleged that on slight occasion 
panic prevailed, and that they were then in the condition 
of Falstaff and his army— 
Scattered and with fear 
So strongly that they not meet each other ; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

But the men of Winlaton were no such cowards when 
they appeared as a community in arms. Their prepara- 
tions were made with the calmest care, and were planned 
with all the forethought of a well disciplined organiza- 
tion. Every man had his post, knew his instructions, 
and was exercised in the use of his means of defence. 
That this was the case is shown by an episode in which 
the agitation may be said to have culminated. It has 
been described as ‘*A Memorable Night at Winlaton,” 
and has been so graphically told by one who was there 
that it must be given in his own words. 

The narrator is Mr. Isaac Jeavons, the respected secre- 
tary of the Blacksmiths’ Friendly Society. ‘‘Late at 
night, or at early morning,” Mr. Jeavons relates, ‘two 
of the Newcastle Chartists arrived at Winlaton. 
They brought news that cavalry were coming to 
search the village for arms. The fife and drum 
immediately went round the town to arouse the inhabit- 
ants. The patereeries, fourteen in number, were fired 
with blank cartridge, then loaded with grape shot, and 
planted on the Sandhill ready for action. Men were told 
off, in twos and threes, to all the roads leading into the 
village. Each party had a gun, and their orders were 
that, if they should see or hear the approaching cavalry, 
the gun had to be fired. This was the signal for all out- 
lying sentinels to fali back and take up their places 
in the town. Two of the Winlaton leaders being 
marked by the authorities, were advised to keep out of 
the way. One of them 
was Edward Summer- 
side, who had been in- 
carcerated for selling 
unstamped newspapers ; 
the other was Ellison 
Clark. Men with fowl- 
ing-pieces loaded with ~> 
ball took up allotted w2~3S 
positions, each man mn ~ 
his place. Hand gren- 
ades and crow feet were 
all planted ready for action. All pikes and spear 
heads not required for immediate use, were stowed 
away and hidden. The places of the two leading 
Chartists, who had been urged away, were taken 
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by earnest men who were seen going about from place 
to place conversing in undertones with the men at 
their various posts. Happily, the news brought from 
Newcastle proved to be a false alarm, and the excitement 
subsided as daylight appeared. The episode, however, 
formed a turning point in the history of the movement at 
Winlaton, for after this some of the Chartists there began 
to lose faith in the Newcastle branch, and the agitation 
gradually began to subside.” 

Mr. Jeavons well remembers two of the general 
leaders of the Chartist movement. ‘‘ During the agi- 
tation,” he says, “Mr. George Julian Harney used 
to stop in Winlaton for weeks together. Mr. Harney 
was well known and greatly respected among the men for 
his genial conversation and manners. His buoyant youth, 
his hearty laugh, his favourite song, and the very tone 
and accent of his voice are recollected. The great 
Chartist lecturer, Dr. Taylor, was for some time concealed 
here, when there was a warrant out for his apprehension ; 
Lut it began to be suspected that he was in Winlaton, and 
he was in consequence sent away to Alston or its neigh- 
bourhood, where soon after he was apprehended and im- 
prisoned.” 

This narrative of an eye-witness enables ns to realize 
vividly how near to our own days and to our own doors 
the peril of a civil war was laid, and it gives a reality to 
the memento of the times preserved in this Chartist 
spear. RicHAarD OLtIver HEstop. 


The Grand Buke Nicholas at 
MWalisend, 





DALHLEN the allied sovereigns visited England 
“a the overthrow of Napoleon, Alexander 

: I., the Emperor of Russia, was accompanied 
by his brother Nicholas, afterwards destined to become 
Emperor himself. The Grand Duke Nicholas (for such 
was his then rank), anxious to see something of the 
method of working coals in this country, came down 
to the North to acquire the knowledge he needed. 

Among the prominent people to whom he was furnished 
with letters of introduction was the Rev. Dr. Gray, then 
Rector of Bishopwearmouth, afterwards Bishop of Bris- 
tol. Dr. Gray introduced him to Dr. Clanny, showed him 
the bridge over the Wear, and entertained him to 
lunch in the Rectory. Subsequently, the Grand Duke, 
in company with his suite, which consisted of Sir William 
Congreve, the inventor of the Congreve rocket, and 
some half dozen Russian noblemen in military uniform, 
set out for Newcastle. Here he visited the Royal 
Jubilee School, through which he was shown by the 
Rev. William Turner, the celebrated Unitarian minister. 
Here likewise he inspected, with much curiosity and 
interest, several beautiful specimens of wood engraving 


laid before him by Mr. Thomas Bewick. The Grand 
Duke was invited by the Mayor (Sir Thomas Burdon) to 
partake of the hospitalities of the town, but these were 
courteously declined on the plea of other engagements. 
Afterwards he paid a visit to Alnwick Castle. 

The ‘“‘illustrious stranger” arrived at Wallsend on 
December 16, 1816. Mr. John Buddle, the viewer of the 
colliery, had received instructions to show his Highness 
all that was to be seen, both above and below ground, 
and make him fully acquainted with the mode of winning 
and working the coal, ventilating the pits, &. He was 
taken to Mr. Buddle’s residence, which was situated 
in the immediate vicinity of the principal pit ; and there 
he was politely asked to take off his glittering uniform 
and orders, and put on the dress worn by a deputy-over- 
man, consisting of thick flannel trousers and a jacket of 
the same. This metamorphosis he accordingly under- 
went, and was then escorted to the mouth of the pit 
down which he was to be lowered. 

As almost all our readers doubtless know, the pits are 
round holes, of about 10 feet in diameter, sunk into the 
éarth to the depth in some cases of 300 fathoms, nearly 
one-third of a mile, and divided by a wooden partition or 
brattice the whole way down, so as to form two shafts, 
one known as the upcast and the other the downcast. 
Before the general adoption of Fourdrinier’s apparatus, 
the mode of descending a shaft was either by entering a 
large basket or corve used for hauling up the coals, or by 
putting one leg through a large iron hook at the end of 
the rope and clinging by the hands to the chain to which 
it was appended. The latter mode, contrary to what 
might be imagined, was the best and safest, and for this 
reason, that the basket was liable to catch the sides of the 
pit, and be thus turned upside down. Each person was 
provided with a short.stick to keep himself from grazing 
the black and dripping walls as he proceeded downwards, 
and the rapidity of the descent was such as to render this 
precaution highly expedient. 

Wallsend pit was at that period in the full enjoyment 
of its fame as sending up the finest coals in the world, and 
on this account it had been selected to give the Russian 
prince the best possible idea of what a coal pit was like, 
and how it was worked so profitably as to nett its owners 
an annual income of fifty or sixty thousand pounds. 
There were no coal mines of any consequence then 
in Russia, and Nicholas had never seen one in his 
life. What idea he had formed in his own mind 
of acoal pit it is impossible tosay ; but it is to be pre- 
sumed that he had either thought little about the matter 
or been very wrongly informed on the subject. For when 
Mr. Buddle escorted him up the ladder leading to the 
platform of the pit-mouth, and introduced him fo the 
scene of operations, he stopped suddenly short, and 
asked with alarm whether that was really the place to 
which he had been recommended to come. Upon being 
assured that such was actually the case, he went forward 
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to the very edge of the pit, and attempted to look down 
into the Tartarean abyss, up which a blinding smoke was 
rising; then, stepping precipitately back, and holding up 
his hands in horrified amazement, he exclaimed in 
French, “‘ Ah! my God, it is the mouth of hell !—none 
but a madman would venture into it!” After uttering 
these words, he hastily retreated, made his way back to 
Mr. Buddle’s house, and there, slipping off his coarse, 
vulgar flannels as quickly as he could, again assumed his 
splendid uniform of a Russian general, with the badges 
of half the military orders in Europe hung about -him. 
Then, without a minute’s delay, he left Wallsend Colliery 
far behind him, never to attempt the exploration of 
another coal mine. 


The ReeVwater Witches. 





| AMES HOGG, the Ettrick Shepherd, though 

not a native of the district, was more 

familiar with every part of the Border 

country south of the Cheviots than any person to the 
manner born. His capital story of ‘‘The Long Pack,” 
which is re-printed in the Monthly Chronicle, vol. i., p. 
250, is enough to entitle him to rank among the literary 
lions of Northumberland. Hogg was in the habit of 
singing the following song to the tune of “The Laird o’ 
Cockpen,” when on a visit to his friends in Reedsdale :— 


O the de’il’s in the lasses, they taigle us sae, 

They’re sweet as the hawthorn—they’re sour as the slae ; 
Though their souls seem as pure as the down on the swan, 
They would gan to auld Nick for a gallant young man. 


There were three bonny lasses that wonn’d in a glen, 
They wanted for naething but gallant young men ; 
They had gowd in their coffers, and dwelt in a ha’, 
But they’d nae ane to lie between them and the wa’. 


Now the brown leaves were strewn upon Otterburn lea, 
And the robin was pourin’ his plaint fra the tree ; 

And the wood flowers that late were sae bloomin’ and gay, 
Drooped lowly and breathed their sweet spirits away, 


While these three dainty dames sat alone in their ha’, 
Wi’ their cheek on their hand, like arose ’mang the snaw; 
O there’s fifty braw fallows would hae mounted and run 
Had they ken’d what thae lasses were thinkin’ upon. 


Then out spoke wee Annie, the youngest of a’— 

Like the dew frae young rosebuds her accents did fa’— 

** Charlie says that he loves me, but, does na he ken 

That I’ve seen the bud blossom these aught years and ten ?” 
Then Marion whisper’d—I ne’er could tell what, 

*Twas something ’bout Sandy, the Laird o’ Dunlat ; 

And Jean shook down a shower o’ loose ringlets like gowd, 
And said Robin was free, baith to them and the snood.* 


Thae lasses were mad each to hae a gudeman, 
ag =F ae they hae pledged—they hae plighted their 


and, 

They have trysted to meet at the mirk hour o’ twal’, 

= learn the hail truth—tho’ they wrench’d it frae 
ell! 


They met, and their deevilish cantrips they tried, 
Wi’ each a lang rowan treet wand by her side; 





* The snood, or snudge, was a fillet or ribbon, the wearing of 
which was the mark of maidenhood. 

+t The rowan, roun, roan, or royne-tree, the mountain ash, was 
believed to be a sure preservative against witchcraft. 


They shiver’d, and summon’d the spirits below 
To say gin they e’er sud be wedded or no. 


When, dreadfu’ to sing o’, three demons appear, 
Wi’ a black hairy hide frae their hoof to their ear, 
And a tail playin’ plisk their rough hurdies between, 
As deevils o’ credit hae always been seen ! 


**We ken what ye’re seekin’,” ae deevil did say, 

But Jeanie and Annie had clean swarf’d away, 

When twa o’ the demons sprang out wi’ a yell, 

And caught the poor things to their breasts ere they fell. 


O wha ever heard o’ sic deevils as mine ? 

awe leapt frae their hides in a moment o’ time; 
Each mounted his bride on a braw mettled steed, 
And awa’ for the Border at top o’ their speed. 


Now at Gretna thae damies awoke the next morn, 
What had in the mirk hours I never could learn ; 
But when Pheebus keek’d into their chamber, he saw 
That they’d somebody laid between them an’ the wa’! 


Norham Castle. 





MMORTALISED by Scott in the stirring 
rhythm of “Marmion,” depicted with 
wondrous beauty and effect by Turner’s 
magic touch, and filling many a page of 

history with all the charm of romance, ‘‘ Norham’s 
castled steep,” as it stands beetling over *“* Tweed’s fair 
river broad and deep,” is an ideal scene of the Borderland. 
Its stern, embattled front tells the story of much strife 
and trouble, and still we see the ‘‘ loophole grates ” where 
captives were wont to weep; but times have changed 
since the real Marmion with his golden helm rode 
single-handed into a throng of hostile Scots, ‘all 
for the love of his ladye.” Norham was then 
deemed ‘‘ the daungerest place in England ”; it is now a 
peaceful pastoral scene, and, under the softening hand of 
Time, the old keep attracts no more attention than as a 
monument of a martial period. 

Even since Turner painted his famous picture of 
**Norham Castle,” in which in imagination we can 
see the turrets shining “‘in yellow lustre,” the aspect of 
the keep has altered, for trees are gradually spreading up 
the slope of the hill, and, viewed from the Village 
Cross, half a mile away, the square tower is half 
hidden by its umbrageous robes. Into one of the 
flanking walls, too, a gardener’s cottage has been 
built, and visitors from far and near—by road, rail, 
or river—can bear testimony to the excellence of the 
gardener’s fruit, and the choice flavour of his goodwife’s 
tea, when served in the romantic shelter of the Marmion 
Arch, Through this archway, it is supposed, Sir William 
Marmion rode full tilt at his enemies; and through this 
archway also, in ascending the hill, the visitor obtains a 
pretty glimpse in perspective of the keep within. Our 
view given in the larger illustration—taken from a water- 
colour drawing by Mr. C. X. Sykes—is that selected by 
Landseer for his painting of the Castle, his standpoint 
being on a mound a little to the right of the Marmion 
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Arch. The smaller illustration presents the southern 
view of the keep, and the door to be seen at the bottom 
of the building affords access to the dungeon. 

The Castle grounds are now kept with great care. 
Thanks to the artistic taste of Mr. H. E. H. Jerningham 
—Mrs. Jerningham, of Longridge Towers, being the 
proprietrix—rustic: gates have been fixed in various por- 
tions of the ruins, and advantage has been taken of an 
outstanding portion of the works on the northern side to 
erect a grassy platform which commands a view of 
the interior of the keep as well as of the valley 
of the Tweed. In the gardener’s cottage will be 
found a visitors’ book, which bears many notable 
signatures, including the caligraphy of Count 
Herbert von Bismarck and M. Gambetta. The 
latter, however, wrote an assumed name. Mr. Jerning- 
ham, we need hardly say, is the author of the most reliable 
work to be had on Norham Castle. The book, which also 
deals with early Christianity in the North, is written in a 
graceful and picturesque style, and is published in a 
tasteful form by Mr. William Paterson, of Edinburgh. 

Camden describes the Castle as having ‘‘an outer wall 
of great compass, with many little towers in the angle 
next the river, and, within, another circular wall much 
stronger, in the centre whereof rises a loftier tower.” 
Part of the ruins have been undermined by the 
river, and little remains except the great keep 





tower, 70ft. high, and the double gateway, which led to 
the bridge over the ancient moat, now a green hollow. 
The Castle was originally built by Ralph Flambard in 
1121, but was taken and partially destroyed by David, 
King of Scots, in 1138. It was subsequently restored by 
Bishop Pudsey, who built the great tower in 1154. King 
John had three conferences here with William the Lion of 
Scotland—one in 1203, another in 1209, and yet another 
two years later. That in 1209 was respecting a castle 
at Tweedmouth, which John had twice tried to build, 
and William had as often pulled down; and at the 
meeting in 1211 peace was ratified by the interven- 
tion of Queen Ermengard of Scotland. In 1215 King 
John besieged Norham to revenge the homage paid 
by the Northumbrian barons to Alexander of Scotland ; 
but, being unsuccessful, he was obliged to raise the siege 
in 40 days. In 1286 Edward I. met the Scottish nobles 
at Norham, and afterwards called a parliament at 
Upsetlington, on the other side of the Tweed, to settle 
his claims to the throne of Scotland. John Baliol swore 
fealtyin Norham. In 1318 the Castle, then governed by 
Sir Thomas Gray, was besieged by the Scots, but without 
effect, in spite of two forts which they raised against it 
at Norham and Upsetlington. In 1322 it was taken by 
the Scots, but retaken by Edward after a ten days’ siege. 
On the night of Edward III.’s coronation, the Scots 
again besieged it, and took it in the following year. In 
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1355 it was again taken and plundered. In the time of 
Henry VII. it was besieged, but was relieved by Fox, 
Bishop of Durbam, and the Earl of Surrey. It was 
finally assaulted just before the battle of Flodden Field, 
and was taken through the advice of a traitor, who urged 
the Scots to descend from Ladykirk Bank to Gin Haugh, 
a flat ground by the river, and thence to throw down the 
north-east corner of the wall with their cannon :— 


So when the Scots the walls had won, 
d rifled every nook and p 
The traitor came to the king anon, 
But for reward met with disgrace. 


“Therefore for this thy traitorous trick 
Thou shalt be tried 1n a trice ; 
Hangman,” therefore quoth he, ‘‘ be quick ; 
The groom shall have no better price.” 
—Ballad of Flodden. 


In 1603 Bishop Mathew devised the Castle to the 
Crown. Dr. George Carleton, the biographer of Bernard 
Gilpin, was born here, while his father was keeper of the 
Castle. ‘‘It were a wonderful processe,” says Leland, 
‘to declare what mischefes cam by hungre and asseges 
by the space of eleven yeres in Northumbreiand ; for the 
Scottes became so proude after they got Berwick, that 
they nothing esteemid the Englischmen.” 

An incident occurred at Norham which was not only 
woven by Bishop Percy into his ballad of the “‘ Hermit of 
Warkworth,” but also, perhaps, guided Sir Walter Scott 
in the choice of Marmion as his hero. Leland tells that 
in the time of Edward II. a great feast was made in 
Lincolnshire, at which a maiden brought a helm of gold 
to Sir William Marmion, “with a letter of commaunde- 
ment of her lady, that he should go into the daungerest 
place in England, and there let his heualme to be seene 
and knowne as famous.” ‘‘ So,” ccntinues Leland, ‘‘he 
went to Norham, whither, withyn four dayes of cumming, 
cam Philip Moubray, Gardian of Berwike, having in his 
band 140 men of armes, the very flowr of men of the 
Scottisch marches. Thomas Gray, Capitayne of Norham, 
seying this, brought his garison afore the bariers of the 
castel, behynd whom cam William Marmion, richely 
arrayed, as all glittering in golde, and wearing the 
heualme as his lady’s present. Then said T. Gray to 
Marmion, ‘Sir Knight, ye be cum hither to fame your 
heualme: mount upon yor horse, and ride like a valiant 
man to yon army, even here at hand, and I forsake God 
if I rescue not thy body, deade or alyve, or I myself wyl 
dye for it.” Whereupon he took his cursore, and rode 
among the throng of enemyes: the which layd sore stripes 
on him, and pullid hym at the last oute of his sadel to the 
ground. Then T. Gray, with the whole garrison, lette 
pryk yn emong the Scottes, and so wonded them and 
their horses that they were overthrowen, and Marmion, 
sore beten, was horsid agayn, and with Gray perseuid 
the Scottes in chase. There was taken 50 horses of price ; 
and the women of Norham brought them to the footemen 
to follow the chase.” 

Though several villas have sprung up of late, the village 


of Norham consists chiefly of a single wide street, with a 
green, in the centre of which stands a queer pyramidal 
cross. It was anciently called Ubbanford, and, being the 
capital of the district of Norhamshire, was the place 
where the bishops of Durham exercised justice and held 
their exchequer. The Culdees, missionaries from Iona, 
are said to have first preached the gospel in Northumber- 
land in this place. Gospatrick, Earl of Northumberland, 
died here, and was buried in the church porch. 

A church was built here by Egfrid, Bishop of Lindis- 
farne, and dedicated to St. Peter, St. Cuthbert, and St. 
Ceolwulf, and hither Egfrid caused the remains of the 
Royal Ceolwulf (to whom Bede dedicated his church 
history) to be brought from Lindisfarne. Ceolwulf’s feast 
was kept with much solemnity, and the country people 
used to come on that day to make offerings at his shrine. 


The feast of the translation of St. Cuthbert’s body was 
also observed here with great splendour on the first 
Sunday and Monday after the 4th of September. A 
stone discovered in Norham bears the effigies of 
St. Peter, Cuthbert, and Ceolwulf. The present Church of 
St. Cuthbert is a handsome building, having a massive 
tower, with Norman zigzag arches. It was modernized 
1846-52, and restored at the instance of the Rev. Canon 
Waite about five years ago. The nave has a Norman 
arcade of five bays. The church is Norman, but the east 
end is Early Decorated. It contains the figure of a knight 
under a bold Decorated canopy ; also the effigy by Lough 
(1857) of a former rector, Dr. Gilly, author of the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Waldenses.” The stained glass is by Ballan- 
tine. The church had formerly three chantries, and pos- 
sessed the privilege of 37 days’ sanctuary. 

There is a pleasant walk by theriverside. On the oppo- 
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site bank are the woods of Ladykirk, with the church, 
dedicated by James IV. to the Virgin in gratitude for 
having been preserved from drowning in a dangerous 
passage of the Tweed. 


Chamas Sopwith, 





R. THOMAS SOPWITH, M.A., F.R.S., was 

born in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on January 3rd, 

1803, his father being a large cabinetmaker 

and jomer in the town. To this trade he was first 

apprenticed ; but the bent of his mind was altogether in 

the direction of literary and scientific pursuits, and he 
soon gave up the practical part of his father’s business. 

When he had finished his apprenticeship, he left the 
cabinetmaker’s bench, and studied land and mining sur- 
veying under Mr. Dickinson at Alston Moor. In these 
branches he became so competent and useful that Mr. 
Dickinson took him into partnership. He remained at 
Alston four years, and prepared, in conjunction with his 
partner, all the plans and sections of the lead mines in 
Alston belonging te the Greenwich Hospital. About the 
same time, also, he was employed in simila: work for 
the Corporation of Newcastle and others. He found 
time, too, to publish an account with plans of the interior 
of All Saints’ Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The etched 
plans and sections of the great Hudgill Burn Lead Mine, 
having been seen by thé learned Dr. Buckland, professor 
of geology, led to an intimacy between the two gentlemen 
which ended only with the doctor’s death. It was during 
his residence at Alston that he made the friendship of 
Mr. Hugh Lee Pattinson. Mr. Sopwith, though still a 
young man, was now beginning to make a reputation in 
the profession he had adopted; and in 1830 we find him 
established in Newcastle as a civil and mining engineer, 
where he soon formed an excellent and lucrative business. 
Amongst other important matters, he surveyed and 
levelled a new road between Newcastle and Otterburn, 
and he began to be consulted by. many of the leading 
county gentry on matters affecting their estates. In 
1832, Mr. Sopwith entered upon offices in the then newly- 
built Royal Arcade, where he continued until the year 
1845, in which year he received the valuable appointment 
of agent to the W.B. Lead Mines of Northumberland 
and Durham. 

During the thirteen years preceding his entrance upon 
this most important post, Mr. Sopwith was concerned in 
very many great undertakings. He made and prepared 
sections and surveys of the Forest of Dean, and showed the 
beds of coal and workings therein, afterwards reporting to 
the Woods and Forests Department of the Government. 
He was also occupied professionally with many great rail- 
ways—the Newcastle and Berwick, London and Brighton, 
Newcastle and Carlisle, and the Sambre and Meuse in 
Belgium; likewise with works connected with the im- 


provement of the River Tyne, &c. Whilst thus 
engaged he could scarcely help coming in contact 
with many eminent engineers, and he thus formed 
friendships with Brunel, Rendel, Buddle, the Ste- 
phensons, Nicholas Wood, and several other gentle- 
men of position in the engineering and scientific 
world. Besides these, he numbered among his intimate 
friends such men as Professors Sedgwick and Faraday, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, the Brothers Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, and indeed nearly all the more celebrated 
men of science of the last fifty years. When the British 
Association first met in Newcastle in 1838, Mr. Sopwith 
contributed no less than six papers on various subjects ; 
and on the second visit, in 1863, he was one of the 
secretaries of the Geological Section, besides contributing 
papers. 

For the first years of his appointment as Mr. 
Beaumont’s agent, Mr. Sopwith resided at Allenheads, 
taking great interest in the welfare of his workpeople, 
and especially in the education of the children. About 
1857, he went to reside in London, and in the year 1871 
he resigned the office of chief-agent of the W.B. Mines, 
which he had held for the long period of 26 years. He at 
the same time retired from the engineering profession, in 
which he had been engaged for fully half-a-century. 
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The many honours Mr. Sopwith gained in science and 
art must not be forgotten. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, a Fellow of the Society of Arts, and a 
member of the Institute of Civil Engineers. His largest 
work, that on ‘Isometrical Drawing,” went through 
several editions. ‘‘An Account of the Mining Districts 
of Alston Moor, Weardale, and Teesdale,” had also a 
large sale. He was a frequent contributor to newspapers 
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and magazines, and wrote several educational works, 
books of travel, &c. 

Mr. Sopwith died at his residence in London, 16th 
January, 1879, aged 76 years. Up to within a short time 
of his death, he had always enjoyed the best of health. A 
writer to whom we have been much indebted for a great 
deal of the information here given says of him :—‘‘ With 
his natural flow of high spirits, conversational powers, and 
well-stored and retentive memory, he was a genial com- 
panion and a good friend, and will be long remembered 
with feelings of satisfaction by those whose advantage it 
was to have the pleasure of his acquaintance.” The 
same authority gives us this interesting piece of informa- 
tion :—‘‘ He was a ready and precise writer, as is proved 
by his journal, which consists of 168 volumes, containing 
descriptions of places and people, and numerous and 
amusing pen and ink sketches, which would do credit to 
a professional artist. This journal was begun when he 
was eighteen years of age, and continued to within a fort- 
night of his death, a period of fifty-eight years.” 


Milliant Wetic*, Cobenanter 
and sxrrvrer, 





T is simply a recs: < * history that James 
I. of England, his son, 2u¢ his two grand- 
sons, laboured assiduously io overturn the 
= # Presbyterian government of the Scottish 
Church. Charles II., when he had sought refuge with 
the Scots, signed the famous Covenant which bound all 
subscribers to defend the true religion, to oppose all 
errors and corruptions, to unite for the defence of the 
king and his authority, and for the preservation 
of the religion, laws, and liberty of his kingdom. 
But, with that want of sincerity which was a prominent 
feature of the Stuart kings, he used to observe that 
‘“‘Presbyterianism was not a religion for a gentleman.” 
The religious persecution which ensued as a natural result 
of the king’s determination to establish Episcopacy by 
force led to aserious insurrection. The people, following 
their own pastors, celebrated divine worship in the fields 
or glens of their native country ; while, on the other side, 
severe penalties were enacted against all who attended 
these meetings or conventicles. 

Many ministers, distinguished for real courage and 
sincere piety, sacrificed their interests to their religious 
principles ; and amongst the most persecuted of these 
was William Veitch, the subject of this sketch. His 
father, John Veitch, was minister of Roberton, near 
Lanark, for 45 years, and William was born there in 
1640. John, the second son, was minister of Westruther, 
in Berwickshire, for 54 years; James was ordained 
minister of Mauchline in 1056; and David was minister 
of Govan. 


William took his degrees at Glasgow University in 1650. 
Owing to appearances that Episcopacy was apparently 
to be the established religion of the kingdom, he resolved 
to pursue the practice of physic. This, however, he was 
dissuaded from following, through the advice of Mr. 
Livingstone, minister of Ancrum, who, showing the great 
esteem in which his brothers were held in the Church, 
besought him to follow in their steps. In 1663 he became 
chaplain to Sir Hugh Campbell, of Calder, in Moray- 
shire, but was forced to leave about September, 1664, 
for, according to law, none were permitted to be 
chaplains in families, to teach any public school, 
or to be tutors to the children of persons of quality 
without the license of the Episcopal Bishop of the 
diocese. He, therefore, returned home to his father, who 
had been ejected from his living, and had taken up his 
residence at Lanark, and while staying under the parental 
roof he became acquainted with Marion Fairlie (born 
1638), whom he made his wife in November, 1664. 

Scarcely had two years of married life passed over their 
heads when the first blast of persecution fell upon them. 
He was persuaded by the Rev. John Welch, minister of 
Irongray, to join that party of Covenanters which, after 
having raised 1,500 men, fell upon Sir James Turner’s 
western forces, and made their commander prisoner. 
Their spirits having by this enterprise been con- 
siderably elevated, the Covenanters resolved to march 
on to Edinburgh for the purpose of obtaining 
reinforcements and provisions. - From Bathgate they 
went to Collington, where Veitch, who was a 
daring man, was selected to enter Edinburgh to 
consult with Sir James Stuart respecting the assistance 
and supplies they stood so much in need of. He was 
captured and conveyed to Lord Kingston. Policy 
prompted him to offer himself as a volunteer in King- 
ston’s front rank to march against the Covenanters, and 
thus he found an opportunity to escape. Not easily 
turned from his purpose, he now entered the city, where 
his errand proved fruitless, and, after being nearly cap- 
tured by Dalziel’s horse, he returned to Collington. 

An encounter in which the Covenanters were defeated 
by Dalziel took place on Wednesday, the 28th November, 
1666, at Rullion Green, near the Pentland Hills, and here 
Veitch had another narrow escape from being captured. 
Falling in with a company of the enemy’s horse, he was 
carried along with them—they not knowing who he was. 
While descending a hill he made his escape, and found 
refuge in a shepherd’s cottage on Dunsyre Common, not 
far from his own house. Here he remained in hiding 
for some days, when he managed to escape to Newcastle, 
where he took the name of William Johnstone. 

At Newcastle he contracted a dangerous illness, after 
recovering from which he returned at great risk to Scot- 
land to see his wife, whom he advised to retire to Edin- 
burgh, in order to avoid the annoyance she was subjected 
to by the soldiery who were in quest of him. During 
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this visit to the West Hills of Dunsyre, he had another 
narrow escape, but contrived to return safely to New- 
castle. 

Proceeding soon afterwards to London, he preached 
frequently there, and was on one occasion only saved 
from an exasperated audience by the intervention of 
Colonel Blood, of crown-jewel fame. He returned to 
Northumberland and settled at Fallowlees, in Rothbury 
parish, in 1671. Here he combined farming with his 
religious labours; and, indeed, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that something should be done for the support of his 
family, as the fifth child made its appearance on the 
19th of July, 1672. 

The persecution he suffered here induced him to retire 
to Harnham Hall, where many attended his preach- 
ings. The mansion house of Major Babington was given 
him as a residence, and part of it was used as a place of 
worship. The township of Harnham is about one and a 
half miles south-west of Bolam, in which parish it is 
situated. The village stands on the summit of a huge 
sandstone ridge, which in ancient times was crowned by 
asmall fort. The manor was held in capite by Bernard 
de Babington in 1272, but the antiquity of this family in 
Britain may be traced back as far as the Conquest. Major 
Philip Babington was owner of the estate during Veitch’s 
residence there. His wife, Catherine, was the widow of 
Colonel George Fenwick, of Brinkburn, some time 
Governor of Berwick-on-Tweed, and eldest daughter of 
Sir Arthur Heselrigg, of Nosely, in Leicestershire. On 
her death at Harnham, which took place some time after 
June, 1670, she was refused Christian burial, because she 
had died under sentence of excommunication for not 
giving due regard to ecclesiastical rule. This uncharit- 
able treatment perhaps embittered the soul of Major 
Babington against Episcopacy, and may, in a great 
measure, explain the hospitality he displayed towards 
the persecuted Covenanter. 

Veitch was, however, not suffered even here to reside 
in peace, for the clergy persuaded one Justice Lorraine, 
of the Kirkharle family, to issue warrants for his appre- 
hensicn. Previous to putting this into effect, the justice 
broke his leg in a drunken fit, and was deterred from his 
purpose. For four years Veitch resided at Harnham 
Hall, but, the estate having fallen into other hands 
through the death of his patron, the new landlord refused 
to ccntinue Veitch as a tenant. 

Removing now to Stanton Hall, in Longhorsley parish, 
in May, 1676, he fell under more persecution, especially 
from Thomas Bell—a Scotchman—who had been educated 
out of charity by the brother of Veitch. This ungrateful 
countryman now occupied the curacy of Allinton, and, 
in revenge for an affront put upon him by the minister of 
Westruther, he omitted no chance of destroying the 
prospects of William Veitch, until, at his instigation, 
Major Oglethorpe apprehended Veitch on Sunday, 
January 19, 1679, and carried him prisoner to the town 


of Morpeth, where he was detained twelve days. 
During the eleventh day of his imprisonment he wrote a 
letter to his wife, stating amid the few comforting assur- 
ances he could give her, that an order from Council com- 
manded him to proceed to Edinburgh for examination as 
to his alleged misdemeanours. On receipt of this letter 
his heroic wife set out with a man-servant through a 
storm of snow, for perhaps a last look on her hus- 
band, and had but a short interview with him before the 
drums summoned the guard which was to escort him to 
Edinburgh. The townspeople in Morpeth, Alnwick, 
Belford, and Berwick, we are told, ‘‘from curiosity ran 
after him to gaze.” 

On the fifth day after Veitch left Morpeth, Thomas 
Bell met his death in a peculiar manner. He had 
been at Newcastle, and called at the residence of the 
curate of Ponteland while on his road home. The 
night was dark, the river Pont was swollen, yet 
Bell was not to be turned from his resolve to reach 
Allinton that night. Two days afterwards he was found, 
shoulder deep, frozen in the river Pont, his boots and 
gloves much cut by struggling in the ice. 

The examination of Veitch took place before the Council 
on February 22, and, although nothing criminal could 
be proven against him, he was kept in prison. Shortly 
afterwards an order came from the king ordering him to be 
handed over to the Criminal Court which met in July, 
in order that sentence of death upon the old charge of 
treason might be passed upon him. Through influence at 
Court, he obtained his liberation, with banishment into 
England. 

For some time afterwards he continned to conduct ser- 
vices through the western parts of Northumberland. In 
December, 1681, he was at Berwick, but the town was in 
great uproar through the news of the Earl of Argyle’s 
escape from Edinburgh Castle, and Veitch deemed it ad- 
visable to retire to Bowsden, near Lowick, where lived 
his friend Luke Ogle, the ejected minister of Berwick. 

While there he dreamed that his house at Stanton Hall 
was on fire, and awoke in great consternation, with 
the resolve to go home in the morning. Falling 
asleep, he dreamed the same again; and so im- 
pressed was he that all at home was not right, that 
he immediately set ‘off. When within two miles of his 
own house he was met by his man-servant, who told him 
that search had been made for him for two days, as a 
stranger had made his appearance seeking shelter. The 
stranger was Argyle! 

After consultation with Argyle, the two set off for Lon- 
don, the earl travelling as Mr. Hope. They reached 
Millburn Grange, eleven miles north-west of Newcastle, 
where Veitch was to preach that Sabbath, and on 
the Monday they proceeded to a friend’s house near 
Newburn, where Veitch left Argyle in order to go to 
Newcastle, where he bought three horses for the journey 
at his own expense. After reaching London, Argyle went 
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to join Monmouth and other friends in Holland, where 
they were shortly afterwards joined by Veitch himself, 
who was “wanted ” in England for the share he had 
taken in Argyle’s escape. 

The English and Scotch refugees in Holland, having 
received offers of support from England and Scotland, 
determined to attempt the overthrow of the Government 
of James II., and, for this purpose, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth was to invade England, while the Earl of Argyle 
landed in Scotland. Veitch was deputed by the refugees 
to instruct their friends on the borders of England and 
Scotland of their intentions ; but he was obliged to hide 
in the Reedsdale district till after the execution of Mon- 
mouth and Argyle, whose scheme had utterly failed. In 
a wood near Newcastle, he remained in concealment for 
some time, and then ventured into the town to see his 
wife, who had removed thither. 

Veitch’s career until the king’s indemnity was pub- 
lished was full of narrow escapes. He then ministered 
at Beverley for a short time; but, receiving a call to 
Peebles, he preached there from September, 1690, to 1694, 
when he removed to Dumfries. Here he continued to 
minister till his death, which occurred May 8, 1722, at 
the age of eighty-two. The partner of all his joys and 
sorrows, the mother of his five sons and five daughters, 
died the day before him, aged eighty-four years. They 
had been married fifty-eight years, and were both in- 
terred in the same grave in the old church at Dumfries. 

E. J. WIson. 


Binsvale Spa. 





r 3| NE of the few spas in the county of Durham— 
that of Dinsdale-on-Tees—reaches the cen- 


tenary of its existence this year. It was 
quite by accident that the spa was first discovered. 

Some workmen were excavating in search of coal in 
1789. When at a depth of 72 feet in the whinstone rock, 
they came upon a spring, which burst forth with a strong 
smell of sulphur, accompanied with a great deal of 
smoke. This unexpected flow of water, as might be 
expected, compelled the men to relinquish their boring 
operations. However, they dug a hole in the channel 
made by the rushing water, so as to form a sort of bath— 
@ very primitive one as we may easily imagine. Never- 
theless, it answered its purpose, and the bath was, down 
to 1797, greatly appreciated by the neighbouring 
villagers. Then a bathing house was constructed for the 
use of visitors, the majority of whom lodged in the 
village of Middleton near at hand. 

When it became known that sulphur water was good 
for rheumatic complaints and similar maladies, the fame 
of Dinsdale soon spread throughout the district. The 
first to receive relief in this respect was a man who, it is 


said, had been afflicted for many years with chronic 
rheumatism. After judiciously drinking the water from 
the spring, and using the bath, he began gradually to get 
renewed power in his'limbs, and, finally, was completely 
restored. So we are told. 

The claims of the sulphur spring at Dinsdale were 
brought to the notice of the general public at the beginning 
of the present century by Dr. John Peacock, of Darlington, 
and Dr. Thomas Walker, of Hurworth. Dr. Peacock, 
who published his Observations in 1805, thought that 
the sulphur water was most beneficial in chronic affections, 
particularly of a rheumatic and dyspeptic character, 
diseases of the liver and’ spleen, and ‘‘a whole host of 
cutaneous disorders.” 

Although, however, Dinsdale Spa has many advan 
tages, very few people visit the place now. Indeed, it 
was more appreciated half a century ago than it is at the 
present day, notwithstanding the apparent inclination of 
well-to-do folks to seek rest and quietness in the vicinity 
of sulphur springs. 

An interesting article in Diet and Hygiene gives 
some information anent the village of Dinsdale itself, 
including the owners of the estate. From this periodical 
we make the following extract:—‘‘ Very extensive 
Roman remains have been unearthed in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the manor house, and it is not 
improbable that, nearly eighteen centuries ago, Roman 
warriors availed themselves of the facilities for bathing in 
the water derived from the Dinsdale sulphur springs. At 
the side of the road leading toward the manor house, 
there is an ancient elm tree, said to be 700 years old, 
the survivor of two which formerly stood in that position, 
known as the Abbot’s elms. The church of Dinsdale 
is very ancient, and has of late years undergone com- 
plete restoration. The church and lands connectea with 
it were given by one Ralph Surtees and his wife to 
provide lights for the altar of St. Cuthbert. The manor 
and estate of Dinsdale are still in the hands of the 
Surtees family, who have been connected with Dinsdale 
since the Norman period. The family name is itself 
derived from the banks of the river on which the estate 
is situated. In old chronicles, we find the name of 
Ralph Dittensdale, also described in the bad Latin of 
that date as Ralph de Super-Teysam—Ralph of On-Tees ; 
otherwise, in Norman French, Surteys, which has 
become modernised into Surtees.” 

Dinsdale Hall, which was erected fifty years ago, or 
thereabouts, by the first Earl of Durham, at a cost of 
£35,000, is a large mansion, and was formerly used as 
an hotel, when it numbered among its distinguished 
patrons the Duke of Wellington and the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts. 

An amusing story, printed in the magazine quoted 
above, shows the effect of the sulphur vapour upon 
metals, especially gold and silver. A gentleman, so 
the story runs, divesting himself of his clothing for the 
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purpose of taking a sulphur bath, hung his silver watch 
on a peg in the bath-room of the Spa Hotel. After 
dressing, he went away in the direction of his lodgings, 
but, discovering that he had left his watch behind, 
quickly retraced his steps. Upon the attendant fetching 
the watch and chain from the bath-room, the gentleman 
indignantly declared that they were not his property, 
strongly asserting that his were made of silver. It was 
only when he was shown the maker’s name on the watch, 
and the uncommon pattern of the chain attached to it, 
that he could be convinced of his error. E, W. A. 


The Streets of Newcastle. 


florthumberland Street and its Offshoots. 





ORTHUMBERLAND STREET is, prac- 
tically, a continuation of Pilgrim Street ; 
but the difference in the name is easily 

=" enough accounted for when we remember 
that the ancient Gate (figured in vol. ii., page 81) frowned 
equally on both in former days. We take our start from 
the point where the old Gate once stood. 

And first we are detained for a moment on our left 
hand by Northumberland Court. This small court has 
little to stay our progress to-day; and yet it has its item 
of interest all the same. Some thirty-seven years ago, 
one William Glover occupied the upper room in a tene- 
He missed articles from his room, and 
these disappearances waxed frequent. So he devised a 
plan by which all unauthorised intrusion on his premises 
should be stopped for the future. And this was his plan. 
He obtained a large horse-pistol, loaded it with slugs, and 
then attached the trigger to the door of his room in 
such a way that anyone entering would cause the pistol 
to explode, not, of course, to the intruder’s benefit. But 
how did he protect himself? Well, he was able to gain 
admission safely enough by previously pulling a string 
which passed through the frame of the door. Unfor- 
tunately, on the evening of December 6th, 1852, he 
entered his guarded room without observing this neces- 
sary precaution. Result: the pistol went off, and its 
contents killed him instantaneously. 

On the same side of the way is Brunswick Place, at the 
end of which is the Wesleyan Chapel of that name. 
‘This building may be considered the headquarters of the 
Wesleyan body in Newcastle. It was opened for public 
service in February, 1821, when the preachers were the 
Revs. Messrs. Newton, Atherton, and Wood. Its ex- 
terior is plain even to barrenness; its interior commo- 
dious enough to accommodate two thousand persons. 
Some notable men have held forth here now and again. 


ment house here. 


Dr. Morley Punshon won his rhetorical spurs in his 
early years as a stationed minister in Newcastle, and in 
after years few towns were visited by him with greater 
pleasure. Other Presidents of the Wesleyan Conference 
besides Dr. Punshon have occupied the pulpit of Bruns- 
wick Place. More than once the Conference itself has 
met in Newcastle. One of these meetings was held in 
the summer of 1840, when Robert Newton was president, 
and Dr. Hannah secretary. Two Ashantee princes were 
present on that occasion ; but the local interest attaching 
to this particular meeting comes to this, that Mr. H. P. 
Parker, one of the foremost local artists of his day, pre- 
sented the body with « large picture representing the 
rescue of Wesley from the fire of his father’s rectory. 
The painting was afterwards engraved, and became 
widely known. 

Passing on, let us pause for a moment at the Orphan 
House Wesleyan School. The stranger may note the 
date on the front of the building—1857. Right: and 
wrong. Right, for it was in that year that the schools of 
to-day were opened for educational purposes. But wrong 
in this wise: they stand on the site of the old Orphan House 
founded by John Wesley, the foundation stone of which 
he laid on the 20th December, 1742, (Monthly Chronicle, 
vol. ii, pages 504, 570.) The Methodists occupied this 
building until Brunswick Place Chapel was finished. 

On this same side of the street we come next to Mack- 
ford’s Entry, so named after its builder. Across the road 
is a small, quiet place, called Lisle Street, and then, a 
little higher up, we come to Saville Row, so named in 
honour of Sir George Saville, Baronet, who, during the 
years 1776 and 1777, resided here as colonel of the West 
York Militia. Ellison Place is a continuation of this 
street; and here we find the modern Mansion House— 
more precisely, the Judges’ Lodgings at assize time. 

Singleton House we arrive at next, formerly the resi- 
dence of the Rev. Richard Clayton, by virtue of his 


position as Master of the Mary Magdalen Hospital ; sub- 
sequently occupied by Sir John Fife; then transformed 
into an academy; and now the photographic studio of 
Mr. Lydell Sawyer, and the centre of a series of tem- 
porary shops. 
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We are now opposite Prudhoe Street. On that side of ~ 


the street, a step takes us to the doors of the Victoria 
Blind Asylum. Pause we a moment here, for a more 
deserving charitable institution there is not in Newcastle ; 
and that, remember, is saying a good deal. Victoria? 
Why the name? The explanation is simple enough. 
The Asylum was built in honour of the Queen’s corona- 
tion, in lieu of squandering money over illuminations and 
the like; and surely none can say that our city fathers were 
wrong in that idea. The determination to establish an 


institution of this sort wae formed in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1838; but in the first instance premises were 
obtained in the Spital, whence the establishment was 
removed to the existing building in 1841. Behind the 
asylum there was once a Bowling Green, after the Forth 
had disappeared. 

Across the road, again, we have Bath Road, so named 
by reason of its association with the Northumberland 
Baths. These baths owe their origin to a meeting con- 
vened on November 3, 1836, by the Mayor (Mr. C. J. 
Bigge), whereat Dr. Headlam and others supported the 
proposal that a lease should be obtained of about twelve 
acres of ground lying to the north of Saville Row, and 
that a company to consist of three hundred shareholders, 
at £20 each, should be established for carrying out the 
undertaking. The proposal was warmly taken up, and 
on June 24, 1839, the baths were formally opened. They 
were built from a design by Mr. Dobson, and the cost 
of their erection and fitting up was nearly £8,000. 

Contiguous to the baths was a once rather favourite 
cricket ground, now the site of Dame Allan’s Schools, St. 


James’s Chapel, St. George’s Hall, Cambridge Hall, 
and the College of Medicine. 

St. George’s Hall has been erected for the purposes of 
local volunteers, as has also its neighbour, Cambridge 
Hall. 

Dame Allan’s charity is attached to the parishes of St. 
Nicholas and St. John. The school was founded by 
Eleanor Allan, of Newcastle, who, in 1705, assigned for 
its support a farmhold and tenant-right in Wallsend 
parish. The farm, held of the Dean and Chapter of 
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Durham, contained about 131 acres; and when first 
assigned it brought in an annual rental of £61 19s. 5d. 
In 1708 this good lady died; and in the next year the 
school was opened in trust for forty boys and twenty girls, 
the parishioners agreeing to subscribe annually for the 
clothing of the scholars. Other donations towards in- 
creasing the benefits of the charity came in afterwards. 
In 1723, Gilbert Campel, ‘‘innholder,” left it £20, and 
Samuel Nicholas, organist, £10. Mrs. Chisholm, aclergy- 
man’s widow, of Wooler, contributed £500 later on; 
and in 1733, Mrs. Elizabeth Rogers, of Newcastle, left it 
£50. In 1738, £250 was left by John Hewitt, or Huet, 
goldsmith, also of Newcastle. A good, sound, useful 
education is understood to be given to the scholars of 
Dame Allan’s School. The new building is ornamented 
with a medallion of the benevolent founder. 

A view of the College of Medicine, the foundation stone 
of which was laid by the Duke of Northumberland on 
November 5, 1887, appears on page 46, vol. ii. 

St. James’s Chapel, a spacious building, has sometimes 
been called by its supporters the Cathedral of the Congre- 
gationalists of the North. We have spoken of this body 
when dealing with Blackett Street, and need not repeat 
the story here. 

We may now return to Northumberland Street by way 
of Ridley Place, a quiet street running parallel to Bath 
Road. Of Ridley Place there is nothing particular to be 
said, save that it was built by one Mr. Grey, and by that 
Mr. Mackford whose name we have already found asso- 
ciated with an entry a little way from the present spot. 

Next to Ridley Place is Vine Lane, at the end of which 
stand St. Thomas’s Schools. Some good work has been 
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done here. Amongst old scholars in the boys’ depart- 
ment may be mentioned Mr. J. J. Pace, the borough 
treasurer of Newcastle; Mr. Ralph Willoughby, the 
energetic superintendent of the Ragged and Industrial 
Schools in the New Road; Mr. T. Albion Alderson, 
organist and composer: the late Mr. William Mitche- 
son, for many years the head master of St. Andrew’s 
School; Mr. Andrew Best, long the Workhouse school- 
master; and others that might easily be named. These 
were all pupils of the late Mr. Henry Page, for more than 
twenty years the master of the boys’ school, and a self- 
made man. Commencing life as a working joiner, he 
became a certificated master by dint of hard private 
study. Even his recreations were intellectual. He took 
to the solution of mathematical posers as the duck takes 
to water; in a game of chess he was a formidable oppo- 
nent; and music was the solace of his lighter moments. 
He ended his days in Newcastle as the pensioned ex- 
master of the Victoria Blind Asylum. At St. Thomas’s 
School he was succeeded by Mr. John Coulson, another 
self-made man, who from St. Thomas’s went to Durham 
University, with the object of entering the ministry of the 
Church of England. In due course he was ordained ; he 
was further successful enough to win the prize of a fellow- 
ship of his University, and became afterwards the vicar of 
Holy Trinity, South Shields. 

We are now nearly at the end of Northumberland 
Street, so far as our right hand is concerned. We are 
quite at the end of it when we come to St. Mary’s Place. 

But before quitting it for good, let us record one 

of its traditions. Seventy years ago, one Alexander 
Adams, who lived in Northumberland Street, bequeathed 
a fortune amassed in commerce to his natural son, then a 
resident in India. The devisee soon after died in Cal- 
cutta, a bachelor, and left all he had to his cousin, 
Thomas Naters, who was set- 
tled in New York, in the 
United States. In October, 
1836, Naters died in Switzer- 
land, and left his fortune, 
amounting to between £200,000 
and £300,000, to a respectable 
builder in Newcastle, named 
Wiiliam Mather. The Swiss 
authorities were very loth to 
part with it, and claimed 
£50,000 as legacy duty, The 
British Government remonstra- 
ted, arguing that Naters was not 
a naturalised subject of Switzer- 
land. The controversy went on 
for some titne; but eventually 
the claim was settled by Mather 
consenting to pay the Swiss 
£12,000. 


One more note we ought to 


make also, namely, that the houses terminating the 
north-west side of Northumberland Street were for- 
merly called Pedlar, or Pether Row, as having been 
built by one who laid the foundation of his fortune by 
hawking or peddling. 

Before us we have now the beautiful church of St. 
Thomas the Martyr. An old chapel of the same name 
stood for nearly six hundred years at the Newcastle end 
of Tyne Bridge. In the ninth year of the reign of James 
I. (June 12, 1611), this old foundation was, by Royal 
Charter, annexed to another venerable institution—the 
Leper Hospital, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. The 
time came when the ancient chapel, obstructing the traffic 
over the Bridge and blocking up the end of the Sandhill, 
had to be removed. It was pulled down, and in 1829 the 
present edifice, from designs by Mr. John Dobson, was 
erected in the Magdalen Field—the place whereon the 
Magdalen Hospital formerly stood. Our drawing, which 
originally appeared in Richardson’s ‘* Table Book,” repre- 
sents the church as it appeared about 1840. The ministers 
of St. Thomas’s are Masters of the Hospital. One of the 
most popular of them was the Rev. Richard Clayton, and 
at his death, in 1856, it was considered that the time had 
come when the institution should be re-organized. Many 
were the heartburnings and squabbles over the matter, 
and needless is it to recall them now. Suffice it that a 
majority of the Corporation appointed as Mr. Clayton’s 
successor the Rev. Clement Moody, Vicar of Newcastle, 
on the understanding that he was to accept such altera- 
tions in the constitution of the charity as might be 
adopted. The minority wanted an investigation into the 
state of the hospital by the Charity Commissioners; the 
congregation desired the appointment of the Rev. T. D. 
Halsted, Mr. Clayton’s assistant, whose Evangelicalism 
had made him popular. A split was the result of the 
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appointment, with the consequence that the Clayton 
Memorial (now usually called Jesmond) Church was 
built by the dissatisfied members. 


“ambton Castle, 





wali AMBTON CASTLE, the seat of the Earl of 
“| Durham, situate upon an imposing eminence 
J 43) rising boldly on the north bank of the Wear, 
about two miles from Chester-le-Street, in the county of 
Durham, occupies the site of Harraton Hall, formerly the 
seat of the D’Arcys. The original building was in the 
style of a manor house of the date of 1600. Considerable 
additions have since been made. The exterior presents a 
singular mixture of styles, the north front being Norman, 
and the other parts of the building, including the original 
portion, being Tudor and castellated, with ornamental 
turrets and embrasures. A terrace wall of considerable 
length and height faces the south. The whole is of varied 
outline, and produces, with its flag tower, an imposing 
and picturesque effect. 
The principal part of the interior has been fitted up in 
the Italian style. The drawing-room, library, and other 


apartments are richly decorated, whilst the walls are 
adorned with the choicest specimens of ancient and 
modern art. Many of the more important pictures were 
on view at the Newcastle Exhibition in 1887, Amongst 
these were a portrait of Lady Hamilton, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; a portrait of Master Lambton, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A.; and portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Gar 
rick, by J. Zoffany, R.A. 

In 1854, the greatest fear and alarm were entertained 
as to the safety of this costly and magnificent mansion. 
The coal underneath the site of the building was ex- 
tracted as early as 1600. The old mode of working coal 
was by narrow drifts, leaving small pillars to support the 
roof, and these were sufficient at the time to bear the 
weight of the building above; but the upper seams, it 
appears, had only a covering of fire-clay, which, in course 
of time, decomposed. This, together with the additional 
weight put upon the surface by the enlargement of the 
mansion, caused the building, in 1854, to crack and shrink 
in several parts, rendering it unsafe and dangerous as a 
residence. Mr. John Dobson, the well-known architect 
of Newcastle, was consulted upon the subject. He im- 
mediately introduced iron ties, so as to prevent the 
building from further separating. The mines under- 
neath were examined, and the old workings filled up with 
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solid brickwork. These and other precautions have been 
found effectual, and the mansion was afterwards put into 
complete repair. 

Weare greatly indebted to Dr. Robert Hogg, proprietor 
of the Journal of Horticulture, for the loan of the en- 
graving of Lambton Castle. 


Aen of Mark 'Twirt Tyne anv 
Tweed. 


By Richard Welford. 





John Buddle, 

THE FIRST ‘‘ MINING ENGINEER.” 

HN BUDDLE was born at Kyo, near 

Tanfield, in the Durham coalfield, in the 

year 1773. His father was a schoolmaster of 

repute, a contributor to the Diaries, a corres- 
pondent of Emerson, Hutton, and other eminent mathe- 
maticians, and the editor and annotator of a reprint of the 
Marquis of Worcester’s ‘* Century of Inventions,” with an 
appendix “containing an historical account of the fire 
engine for raising water.” Living amongst men whose 
chief pursuits were the winning and working of coal, the 
elder Buddle became intimately acquainted with the 
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business. His colliery friends, most of whom worked 
largely by “‘ rule of thumb,” found him of great assistance 
in making their calculations, and thus he obtained a 
knowledge of colliery operations which was afterwards 


instrumental in raising him from the humble position of a 
village dominie to the more exalted post of colliery 


manager. His first appointment in that capacity was at 
Greenside, near Ryton; his next and last at Wallsend. 

Buddle the elder died in 1806, and Buddle the younger, 
having been his father’s assistant for several years, was 
unanimously appointed to the management of Wallsend 
Colliery. He was then upwards of thirty years old, had 
acquired considerable reputation, and was regarded as the 
most promising viewer in the North-Country. He made 
experiments and introduced improvements at which the 
old viewers in the district shook their heads, as old men 
always do when an innovator appears. But the un- 
doubted success of his schemes extorted from them an 
unwilling recognition of his wisdom, and admiration of 
his skill. The owners of Wallsend allowed him free 
scope for the exercise of his ingenuity, and he rewarded 
them by making their colliery the most successful in the 
kingdom. 

One of his first improvements was the substitution of 
cast iron tubbing in shafts for the old and inefficient 
protection of wood. The heavy expense, and the fear 
that iron tubbing could not be made water-tight, or, if 
tight, that it would soon wear away by oxidisation, had 
deterred the old viewers from using it; but Mr. Buddle 
and his father adopted the metal, and it answered their 
fullest anticipations. There was one drawback to its 
usefulness, however, which had to be overcome. The 
tubbing was cast in large circular bands the size of the 
shaft, and these bands were naturally of great weight, 
and therefore difficult to deal with. To remedy this 
defect Mr. Buddle suggested that the bands should be 
cast in segments, and fitted together in the shaft. The 
segments were tried and succeeded admirably. When 
placed in position and properly wedged, they formed an 
irresistible barrier to the passage of water. 

In 1809 Mr. Buddle successfully wrought out an idea 
to which he had devoted much anxious thought. His 
practical mind had long chafed at the difficulties ex- 
perienced in effecting thorough ventilation. He had 
experimented in vain with steam, with heated cylinders, 
and with the air pump, and now he turned his attention 
to the furnace system, seeking to increase its efficiency 
and minimise its dangers. Combined with this object 
was another, namely, to prevent the loss of coal involved 
in leaving huge pillars to support superincumbent strata, 
and to stop the “creeps,” with their attendant crushing 
and breakage, which followed attempts to reduce the size 
of the pillars. He, therefore, divided the workings into 
districts or panels, separated from each other by ribs or 
barriers of solid coal, and ventilated by distinct currents 
of air. By this means coal was obtained whole, the area 
of waste to be aired and travelled was reduced, “creeps,” 
were seen in time and stopped, accidental fires were 
localised, and the workmen were supplied with purer air, 
and thereby rendered less liable to disease, disablement, 
and death. 

Mr. Buddle contributed in no small degree to the 
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introduction and perfecting of the safety lamp. He had 
had sad experience of the want of such an invention at 
Wallsend, where, between the years 1782 and 1803, there 
were no fewer than eight explosions, in which, altogether, 
thirty-five persons lost their lives. At other collieries, 
too, his services had been frequently called into requisition 
by accidents of a similar nature. Year after year the 
holocaust of the mine destroyed its victims, till 1812, 
when public attention was roused into action by a 
disastrous explosion at Felling Colliery, in which ninety- 
two persons lost their lives. Out of that calamity rose a 
‘Society for Preventing Accidents in Coal Mines.” Six- 
teen days after the association was established, Mr. 
Buddle indited a letter to Sir Ralph Milbanke, the 
president, explaining the systems of ventilation then in 
operation, asserting that the limit of mechanical agency 
towards preventing explosions had been attained, and 
declaring that it was to scientific men only that the trade 
and the community must look for assistance in providing 
a cheap and effectual remedy. Before the month was 
out, Dr. Clanny, of Sunderland, had invented a “‘ safety 
lamp,” and exhibited it to the society. In less than two 
years from the publication of Mr. Buddle’s letter the 
inventions of Sir Humphrey Davy and George Stephenson 
were made known, and the objects of the society were 
accomplished. Sir Humphrey was in constant communi- 
cation with Mr. Buddle while his experiments on the 
nature and properties of flame were in progress; and 
when his lamp had been tested in some of the most fiery 
mines of the Northern coal-field, it was to Mr. Buddle’s 
hands that Sir Humphrey committed it, as the best 
medium of making its benefits known to the mining 
community. 

Mr. Buddle was one of the first, if not the first, coal- 
viewer in the North of England who made any noticeable 
addition to the literature of the coal trade. He was a 
lucid and careful writer, and his pen made the driest 
details attractive. When the Natural History Society of 
Newcastle was founded, Mr. Buddle was one of its 
principal supporters, and to the proceedings of that 
learned body he contributed several valuable papers. 
One of the best of them is a ‘‘Synopsis of the Newcastle 
Coalfield,” written in 1830. On the visit of the British 
Association to Newcastle, in 1838, Mr. Buddle read a 
similar but extended paper, the sections and ingenious 
model accompanying which were deposited in the New- 
castle Museum. 

The importance of preserving mining records was 
earnestly advocated by Mr. Buddle throughout his career. 
He read an essay on this subject to the local Natural 
History Society in 1834, brought the question before the 
members of the British Association assembled in New- 
castle, and made out so good a case that Parliament 
authorised the establishment of the present Mining 
Record Office, and the Crown appointed him one of the 
commissioners under the Dean Forest Mining Act. 


The fame of Mr. Buddle’s achievements led to his being 
employed largely as a consulting viewer. The third Mar- 
quis of Londonderry rested entirely upon his judgment in 
the management of his vast mineral property. It was he 
who advised the marquis to make a seaport town on his 
own estate, in order to facilitate the exportation of his 
coals. On the 28th of November, 1828, his lordship laid 
the foundation stone of the docks, with which the under- 
taking was commenced; and close by, his son, Lord 
Seaham, performed a similar ceremony at the first house 
of a town to be called Seaham Harbour. Beneath the 
dock stone was deposited a plate bearing an inscription, 
which, amongst other things, stated that ‘‘in this under- 
taking the founder has’ been chiefly advised by the tried 
experience and indefatigable industry of his valued friend 
and agent, John Buddle, Esq., of Wallsend.” 

As an employer Mr. Buddle was very popular amongst 
the pitmen. He paid the highest wages in the trade, and 
was liberal in his assistance to old pit acquaintances and 
deserving objects of charity. When an accident occurred 
he descended the pit with the men, sharing their hard- 
ships and encouraging them in their exertions. He 
made great efforts to establish a fund to provide for the 
widows and orphans of those who lost their lives in 
collieries, and for the support of such as were maimed 
and disabled, but did not succeed in realising the project. 
The education of the colliery population was also an 
object of his constant care. He contributed largely to the 
support of schools in the villages attached to the pits 
placed under his supervision, and was instrumental in 
in inducing other coalowners or agents to follow his 
example. 

In politics Mr. Buddle was a Liberal—a supporter of 
Earl Grey and the Reformers. His religious views were 
of the same advanced character. He was a member of 
the Unitarian congregation which worshipped in Hanover 
Square under the personal superintendence of the Rev. 
William Turner, as were most of the leaders of thought 
and opinion in Newcastle at that time. But his sym- 
pathies and his charities were not limited to this or 
that particular denomination. He gave to all freely, 
judiciously, and without ostentation. When his useful 
and laborious life came somewhat suddenly to an end 
(October 10th, 1843) it was in a churchyard which he had 
himself presented to the suburb of Benwell that his 
remains were buried. 

Mr. Buddle was a magistrate, and commander of the 
Wallsend Rifie Corps, enrolled on the lst June, 1803, and 
numbering 151 men. He died unmarried, and left no one 
to inherit his name. But the inheritance of his example, 
of his energy, his skill, and his boundless enterprise, 
descending to men who caught their early inspirations at 
his feet, has exalted the practice of mine engineering to 
the foremost rank among scientific avocations. Whenever 
the history of the Northumberland and Durham Coal 
Trade shall be written by a qualified penman, a high 
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place must be assigned to the man who, converting the 
old colliery viewer into the mining engineer, minimised 
the hazard of subterranean exploration, and introduced 
comparative certainty and safety into the great mineral 
industry of the United Kingdom. 


A correspondent enables us to add to the foregoing 
sketch a statement that Mr. Buddle, in his youth, was 
an ardent student of the violin; but, as his duties in the 
mines increased, he gave it up, preferring to work out 
problems for the benefit of the miners to the gratification 
«of his own private pleasure. After twenty years’ holiday 
he tried his violin again, but found that his hand had lost 
its cunning. He therefore adopted a larger instrument, 
a contra, or double bass, founded a musical party of 
amateur gentlemen, and kept them together for many 
years. This was about 1825, and the society continued 
until 1840. The gentlemen who formed the party 
were Mr. Atkinson, his nephew; Mr. John Cockrill, 
solicitor ; Mr. Burnip, solicitor; Dr. Paul Glenton, an 
excellent player and judge of violins; Mr. Barnett, 
flautist; Mr. Robert Elliott Huntley, of Earsdon; his 
lrother, Dr. G. H. Huntley, of Howdon Lodge; and 
Mr. W.S. B. Woolhouse, now living. At the sale of his 
instruments, some thirty years ago, a beautiful Guarnerius 
and a viola were not sold. The late Mr. Moses Pye was 
the auctioneer, and he was most particular to have them 
kept out of the sale. A beautiful instrument was bought 
by Mr. McQuade, of Fellside. A Ruggerius, for which it 
was said Mr. Buddle paid £170, fell to Mr. Thomas 
Hudson, South Preston, North Shields. The contra or 
double bass mentioned before has quite a history of its 
own locally. It was either made by, or more probably 
bought from, Mr. Corsby, of London, a celebrated maker 
and dealer. It passed to the late Mr. Morland, musical 
instrument dealer, Collingwood Street, Newcastle, whose 
shop is now occupied by Mr. Preston, his successor. At 
the sale of Mr. Morland’s effects, the late Mr. Alfred 
Fox, furrier, Northumberland Street, secured it, and it is 
now ably performed upon, nightly, by Mr. Robert 
Preston, in the orchestra of the Theatre Royal, Newcastle. 


Gilliam Bulmer, 


FOUNDER OF ‘‘ THE SHAKSPEARE PRESS.” 


The establishment of the Shakspeare Press was unques- 
tionably an honour, both to the founders in particular, 
and to the public at large. Our greatest poet, our greatest 
painter, and two of our most respectable publishers and 
printers, were all embarked in one common white-hot 
crucible ; from which issued so pure and brilliant a flame, 
or fusion, that it gladdened all eyes and hearts, and threw 
a new and revivifying lustre on the threefold arts of 
painting, engraving, and printing.—Dr. Dibdin. 


In the middle of last century, several families of the 
name of Bulmer were citizens of Newcastle. Christopher, 
Thomas, and Edward Bulmer were free butchers ; John 
was a member of the Incorporated Company of Felt- 
makers, Curriers, &c.; while another Thomas and 


another John belonged to the House Carpenters’ Com- 
pany. Into one of these two last-named families (the 
house carpenters), were born Fenwick and William 
Bulmer, whose happy lot it was to make the name known 
and remembered far beyond the limits of their ancestral 
home. Fenwick went to London, made a fortune in 
trade, and became Sir Fenwick Bulmer, Knight ; William 
went to London also, and attained to universal fame as a 
reformer and improver of the art of typography. 





William Bulmer was born in 1756. He served his 
apprenticeship in John Thompson’s printing-office, Burnt 
House Entry, one of the narrow alleys extending from 
the upper part of the Side towards St. Nicholas’ Church- 
yard. Thomas Bewick was serving articles at the same 
time with Ralph Beilby, and the two lads, meeting at the 
workshop of Gilbert Gray, bookbinder, struck up an 
acquaintance which lasted through life. Bewick tells us 
in his autobiography that Bulmer used to ‘* prove” the 
cuts he (Bewick) had executed, being countenanced 
therein by his master, “‘who was himself extremely 
curious and eager to see wood engraving succeed.” The 
writer of a biographical sketch of Mr. Bulmer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (from which much of what follows 
is derived), adds that Bewick and Bulmer made it a 
practice whilst youths to visit together every morning 
a farmhouse at Elswick, and indulge in Goody Coxon’s 
hot rye-cake and buttermilk—dainties which that lady 
prepared for all who were inclined to enjoy a walk from 
the town before the business of the day commenced. It 
was Bulmer who printed the engraving of the “‘ Hunts- 
man and Old Hound,” which obtained for Bewick the 
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premium of the Society of Arts, and to him is attributed 
the credit of suggesting to the rising engraver an im- 
provement, which was afterwards adopted, namely, to 
lower the surface of his blocks in places where distance 
and the lighter parts of the cuts were to be effectively 
represented. 

Soon after he was out of his time Mr. Bulmer made his 
way to London, and entered the employment of John 
Bell, printer of *“‘The Poets of Great Britain, from 
Chaucer to Churchill ”—a series of 84 (afterwards in- 
creased to 109) illustrated 18mo vols. About 1787 he 
made the acquaintance of George Nichol, bookseller to 
the King, who was then considering, in conjunction with 
Alderman Boydell, the best method of carrying into effect 
a proposed national edition of Shakspeare, illustrated by 
the first artists of the kingdom. Mr. Nichol found in 
Mr. Bulmer the man he needed to accomplish his great 
undertaking, and eventually the “‘Shakspeare Press’ 
was established under the name of ‘‘ W. Bulmer and Co.” 
The first number of the “*Shakspeare” appeared in 
January, 1794, and was pronounced to be equal to the 
finest productions of Bodoni, Didot, or any other of the 
great continental typographers. ‘‘The nation,” remarks 
Dr. Dibdin, continuing the eulogy quoted at the head of 
this sketch, “‘the nation appeared to be not less struck 
than astonished, and our venerable monarch, George ITi., 
felt anxious, not only to give such a magnificent establish- 
ment every degree of royal support, but, infected with 
the matrix and puncheon mania, he had even contem- 
plated the creation of a royal printing-office within the 
walls of his own palace.” 

The following year, while the Shakspeare and a folio 
edition of Milton were running through his press, Mr. 
Bulmer printed the ‘‘ Poems of Guldsmith and Parnell,” 
in quarto. ‘‘The ornaments,” he announced, “‘are all 
engraved on blocks of wood by my earliest acquaintances, 
Messrs. Bewick, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and London, 
after. designs from the most interesting passages of the 
poems they embellish. They have been executed with great 
care, and I may venture to say, without being supposed 
to be influenced by ancient friendship, that they form the 
most extraordinary effort of the art of engraving upon 
wood that ever was produced in any age or any country. 
Indeed, it seems almost impossible that such delicate 
effects could be produced from blocks of wood ”—an 
expression of doubt which the king endorsed by ordering 
Nichol to procure the biocks themselves from Mr. Bulmer 
that he might convince himself of their reality. 

Stimulated by the public reception of the “‘ Poems,” 
Mr. Bulmer, in 1796, published a quarto edition of 
Somervile’s ‘* Chase.” All the engravings but one in this 
beautiful volume were designed by John, and engraved 
by Thomas, Bewick. Other beautiful books followed— 
among them Dibdin’s ‘‘Typographical Antiquities of 
Great Britain,” and ‘‘ Bibliographical Decameron,” the 
“ Antiquities of the Arabs in Spain,” and the ‘* Biblio- 








theca Spenceriana.” This last-named work was con- 
sidered to be one of the most brilliant bibliographical 
productions in existence, on the score of mere typo- 
graphical excellence. Similar praise was awarded to the 
**Decameron. ‘It was acknowledged,” says the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, ‘‘to be the most eminently successful of 
all the works executed at the Shakspeare Press, in the 
development of the skill and beauty attached to the art 
of printing. Never was such a variety of ornament, in 
the way of woodcuts, and red and black ink, exhibited.” 

Mr. Bulmer’s success was attributable to a rare com- 
bination of qualities—taste, tact, judgment, and foresight, 
aided by ceaseless industry and unremitting personal 
attention. He was the first to test the power and 
demonstrate the superiority of the Stanhope Press; he 
made his own ink, and thereby secured such uniformity 
of colour that, although the ‘‘Shakspeare” was nine 
years in passing through the press, the same harmony of 
tint and richness of colour prevailed throughout as if the 
ink had been all made at one time and the last sheet 
inked by the same hand in the same hour as the first ; his 
paper was always most carefully tested; his workmen 
were the best the country could produce ; and he super- 
intended every detail of his business himself. When he 
retired in 1819, he had achieved an ample fortune, and 
secured the friendship of the most eminent men of the 
time. . 

While William Bulmer was building up the greatest 
printing business in the kingdom, his elder brother, 
Fenwick, was accumulating wealth as a druggist in the 
Strand. Early in their commercial career, both the 
brothers had been admitted members of the honourable 
band of Gentlemen Pensioners, now better known as her 
Majesty’s honourable corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. Of 
this band, William Gifford, editor of the Quarterly 
Review, was for a time paymaster. He was accustomed 
to send out every quarter circular letters to indicate that 
salaries were in course of payment, and, being upon terms 
of intimate friendship with the great printer, his notices 
to him sometimes sported into rhyme. Thus :— 


O thou who safely claim’st the right to stand 
Before thy king, with dreaded axe in hand, 
My trustiest Bulmer ! know, upon my board 
A mighty heap of cash (O golden word !) 


Now lies, for service done the bounteous meed ; 


Haste, then, in Wisdom’s name, and hither speed : 
For if the truth old poets sing or say, 
Riches straight make them wings and fly away ! 


In course of time Fenwick and William Bulmer became 
the oldest representatives of the Gentlemen Pensioners at 
Court. When George IV. ascended the throne Fenwick 
Bulmer was the senior member, and in honour of the 
occasion, and in récognition of his services, the new king 
conferred upon him the honour of knighthood. There- 
upon Gifford threw off the following effusion :— 


TO WILLIAM BULMER, ESQ., BROTHER TO SIR FENWICK 
BULMER, KNIGHT. 
Dread sir, whose blood to knighthood near 
Is sixpence now an ounce more dear 
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Than when my summons issued last ; 
With cap in hand I beg to say, 

That I have money to defray, 

The service of the quarter past. 


It is gratifying to be able to record that both the 
brothers Bulmer remembered in their retirement the 
town in which they were born.’ William Bulmer, a 
couple of years after he left business, made a valuable 
present of books, printed at his own press, to the New- 
castle Literary and Philosophical Society ; Sir Fenwick, 
in April, 1824, a month before he died, sent the Incor- 
porated Company of House Carpenters in Newcastle a 
gift of a hundred guineas, the interest of which he de- 
sired might be distributed annually at Christmas among 
the poor widows of the company. The books are still to 
be found upon the shelves of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society’s Library; the interest, it is to be hoped, 
is still distributed among the poor women whom the 
donor designed to benefit. 

William Bulmer died without issue, at Clapham, on the 
9th September, 1830, and was buried in St. Clement 
Danes, Strand. There is a portrait of him asa young 
man in the ‘‘ Bibliographical Decameron,” and one of a 
later period in Hansard’s ‘Typographia.” Ours is 
taken from a likeness drawn on stone, in 1827, by James 
Ramsay. 








Morpeth. 





Raw AMDEN calls Morpeth “2 famous little 
towne,” but says little else about it. It had 
for a long time a more than Northumbrian 

= H notoriety on account of its being the seat of 
a weekly market for live cattle, corn, and provisions, by 
far the best frequented in the North of England. It was 
held on the Wednesdays, when upwards of two hundred 
oxen and two thousand five hundred sheep and lambs, 
besides a considerable number of pigs, were usually sold 
every week, principally for the consumption of Newcastle, 
Shields, Sunderland, and other towns further south. The 
development of the railway system, however, turned the 
tide of fortune in this particular to the more important 
central locality of Newcastle; and Morpeth market is 
now only a very moderate affair. In the olden time, still 
within the memory of many aged persons, no weary tra- 
veller who wished for a night’s sound sleep would take 
up his quarters in Morpeth on a Tuesday night, as the 
market commenced early in the morning, and rest was 
thenceforth impossible, on account of the tremendous 
hubbub. 

The Market Place is situated near the centre of the 
town ; but it was not sufficiently capacious, in Morpeth’s 
palmy days, for the numerous droves of cattle, flocks of 
sheep, herds of swine, &c., which were exposed for sale. 
The sheep pens partly fronted the shops, leaving only a 











narrow passage to the doors, and were partly set up in 
the narrow lanes and courts adjoining. The corn was 
sold by sample, which the live stock, of course, could not 
be, and the lowing and bleating, shouting and bawling, 
cursing and swearing, before every dealer got the place 
he wanted, formed a medley which Donnybrook or Bar- 
tlemy Fair could not well have outmatched. 

The Market Cross was erected in 1699, at the joint 
expense of the Hon. Philip Howard and Sir Henry 
Belasyse, Knight. Near it, in Oldgate, stands an old 
isolated tower, the lower part of which contains the 
borough fire-engines, the next storey a clock, and above 
the clock a fine peal of bells hung for parochial use. 
“*The Town Hall,” says an old writer, ‘affords on a small 
scale the peculiarity of style which Vanburgh has ex- 
hibited more at large at Seaton Delaval, ten miles to the 
south-east, and at Castle Howard in Yorkshire.” It was 
built by that distingushed Flemish architect, Sir John 
Vanburgh, in the year 1714, the cost of it being defrayed 
by his liberal patron, Charles, third Earl of Carlisle. 
The manorial court of the Carlisle family was appointed 
to be held in it. The building, however, was re-edified 
in 1870, from plans drawn by Mr. R. J. Johnson, archi- 
tect, Newcastle, the facade being an exact reproduction 
of the former one. 

Our view of the Market Place, showing the Market 
Cross, the Town Hall, and the old tower in Oldgate, is 
taken from Allom’s Views in Westmoreland, Durham, 
and Northumberland, published by Fisher in 1833. 

Two engravings of old scenes in Morpeth are given in 
Richardson’s ‘“‘ Table Book.” One shows an old mill by 
the bridge over the Wansbeck, as seen in 1844; the other 
the entrance to the old bridge itself from the north. 
This latter structure was the scene of a curious coach 
accident in the summer of 1828. Richardson records the 
occurrence under date of July 23:—‘‘ As the Wonder 
coach, on its return from Alnwick to Newcastle, was 
passing along the bridge at Morpeth, it was met by some 
carts, which caused delay, and one of the horses, eager to 
get on, began to plunge, and drew the coach against one 
of the guard stones on the east side; on which the wheel 
rising, threw the coach upon the battlement of the oppo- 
site side. Part of the battlement was knocked down, 
and three of the outside passengers, two men and one 
woman, trunks, coats, &c., were thrown over into the 
water. One of the passengers, Mr. Elliott, Jun., of 
Newcastle, whitesmith, had a very narrow escape from 
drowning. Great praise is due to Mr. Thew, currier, 
John Stephenson, and Joseph Hedley, for their exertions 
in rescuing the passengers from the water. Fortunately 
no serious injury was sustained.” 

Morpeth Parish Church stands on an eminence called 
the Kirk Hill, on the south side of the Wansbeck, on the 
west side of the post road, about a quarter of a mile out 
of the town, and not far from the castle. It is dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and its style of architecture 
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shows it to have been erected about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Sidney Gibson, in his “‘ Visits to 
Northumbrian Castles and Churches,” describes it as 
follows:—‘‘ The nave is sixty feet in length by forty-six 
in breadth, with north and south aisles, divided by five 
arches. The chancel is forty-one feet in length by nine- 
teen in breadth, and has four windows, each of one light, 


ENTRANCE TO MORPETH OLD BRIDGE FROM THE NORTH. 


on the south side. The great east window has five lights, 
with late decorated tracery, and is precisely in the style 
of the fine west window of Houghton-le-Spring—one of 
the most spacious and beautiful churches in the North of 
England. The western end of the church is surmounted 
by a tower, and there isacapacious porch. The edifice 
contains many features of great interest to the ecclesio- 
logist—amongst others, a curious aperture in the external 
wall, which was probably appropriated to the hearing of 
confessions.” 

Anthony de Beck, Bishop of Durham, appropri- 
ated Morpeth Church toe the chaplains officiating at 
his chapel at Auckland ; but after his death, Ralph, 
the son of William de Greystoke, recovered by law 
the patronage thereof. The living is a rectory in the 
gift of the Earl of Carlisle, valued in the king’s 
books at £32 16s. 8d. The rectory-house, which 
stands on the east side of the post road, is a very 
handsome building. It was rebuilt in the year 1768, 
by Oliver Naylor, then rector. 

The time-worn ruin of the ancient castle crowns 
the eminence on the south side of the ravine which, 
further on, widens into the valley in which the 
town nestles. The old baronial fortress (the gate- 
way to which is represented on page 170) occu- 
pies the summit of a high ridge of land, and is re- 
markable for the picturesque beauty of the view 
it commands over the valley of the Wansbeck. 


Wooded heights towards the west and higher ridges 
towards the north, bound the view on these two sides; 
but in other directions a more open country, finely 
diversified with woods and pastures, stretches away 
south-eastward. 

There is no evidence that the Romans ever occupied 
the site, or that the place made any considerable figure 
under the Angles and Danes; 
but it seems probable that it was 
fortified, and that a ‘‘pele” or 
castlet was erected there by Wil- 
liam de Merlay, immediately 
after the Norman Conquest. 
John of Hexham expressly af- 
firms that there was such a 
fortress in existence in the year 
1138, when he states that it was 
at “‘the castle called Morpeth” 
that Ranulph de Merlay, Lord 
of Morpeth, entertained on the 
nones of January in that year 
eight monks of Fountains, who 
built the monastery of Newmin- 
ster. In 1215, the barons of 
Northumberland had recourse to 
Alexander II., King of Scots 
for protection against King John, 
who marched to the Borders, 
destroying with fire and sword all that came within 
his reach, as far as Berwick-upon-Tweed, where he 
committed inhuman barbarities. Amongst other places 
he burnt the castles of Morpeth and Mitford, also 
Alnwick and Wark; but Camden says the people 
of Morpeth burnt the town themselves, to prevent 
John and his followers getting any resting-place there 
on his infamous expedition. The castle was rebuilt, 
it seems, by Roger de Merlay, the last of that 
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OLD MILL BY THE BRIDGE OF MORPETH, 1844. 
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illustrious house, who died in 1266. This nobleman 
stood loyally to King Henry III. during the Barons’ 
War, and thereby ‘‘escaped the misfortune of seeing, as 
his neighbour the baron of Mitford saw, his patrimonial 
estate strewed like a wreck around him.” Ashe had no 
heir-male, however, his daughter Mary carried them at 
his death into the family of her husband, William, Lord 
of Greystoke, ‘‘a race recorded eminent in deathless 
fame,” one of whom, Lord Greystoke, who died at 
Brancepeth in 1358, rebuilt Morpeth Castle on a grander 
scale. Elizabeth, daughter and sole heir of the last of 
the Greystokes, married Thomas Lord Dacre, of Gils- 
land, called Lord Dacre of the North, in the possession of 
whose descendants the barony continued down till the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the honours and estates of 
George Lord Dacre, who died under age, descended to his 
two sisters, Ann and Elizabeth, of whom the latter 
married Lord William Howard, ‘Belted Will.” (See 
vol. ii., page 532.) The grandson of ‘* Belted Will” was 
created Lord Dacre of Gilsland, Viscount Morpeth, and 
Earl of Carlisle in 1661; and from him the present Earl 
of Carlisle is lineally descended and inherits the barony 
of Morpeth and its appurtenances. 

Of the old stronghold of the Merlays, only some curtain 
walls now remain, if these, indeed, can be determined to 


date from so far back. A later fortified gate tower was 
built by William, known as the Good Baron of Grey 
stoke, who died in 1359, and who occasionally resided at 
his castle of Morpeth. There are winding stairs to the top 
of the tower, which is remarkable for strength and 
beauty. It is embattled, and formerly had angular 
speculating turrets at the north-east and south-east cor- 
ners, with a communication by an open gallery, which 
was supported on projecting corbels. In the centre of 
the arched roof of the gateway is a square aperture, 
calculated to annoy any such assailants as should get the 
mastery of the outer gate. The building was repaired 
some years ago, for offices of the agent of the owner, 
Lord Carlisle. 

The castle was still a place of strength in the reign of 
Charles I. It was taken by the Scots, under General 
Lesley, in January, 1644; but they were driven from it 
in the following year, after a protracted siege of twenty 
days, by the Marquis of Montrose, the General for the 
King in Scotland. The trenches still visible to the west- 
ward of the castle were probably raised by Montrose’s 
army. Leland, in his Itinerary, written in Henry 
VIII.’s time, says, ‘‘ Morpith Castle standythe by Mor- 
pith towne; it is set ona kighe hill, and about the hill 
is moche wood. Towne and Castle belong to the Lord 
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Dacres. It is well mayntayned.” Hutchinson, whose 
“View of Northumberland ” was published in 1778, says 
he found little remaining of the castle but the old gate- 
way, and some miserable shattered parts of the outward 
wall, which enclosed the area and interior buildings. The 
space within includes about an acre of ground, measuring 
eighty-two yards from north to south, and fifty-three 
from -east to west. It was converted in modern times 
into a garden, and no building of any kind now remains 
within. 


Garlp Mars of Northumbria. 





IV. 


THE COMING OF OSWALD. 
JOR a long period, in 634-5, the Britons were 
in undisputed possession of the plain of 
York. The Saxon “ princelings” had been 
killed, and Cadwalla, their vanquisher, ex- 
perienced little opposition to his onward progress. Being 
savage and cruel, he made periodic raids of vengeance 
into the northern parts of the territory, and seldom re- 
turned without a great haul of booty. It was during one 
of these high-handed exploits that the marauder’s career 
was luckily checked. Oswald, the second son of Ethel- 
frith, was now heir to the unhappy land, and he was 
naturally anxious to regain possession of his own. 
Though trained among the holy men of Scotland, and by 
no means of a warlike disposition, the young prince was 
eminently cool and clear-headed. Waiting until Penda 
was thoroughly involved with his southern foes, Oswald 
suddenly entered Northumbria, consulted a few of his 
adherents, and then retired toa safe hiding place in the 
Cheviots. It was amid the secluded gorges of this moun- 
tain range that the details of an eventful compaign were 
settled. Though many hardy fighting men responded to 
their chieftain’s call, and swore to aid in the expulsion of 
the domineering Welsh, they only constituted a small 
army for the accomplishment of such a serious task as 
lay before them. But though deficient in numbers, as 
Bede says, they were strengthened with the faith of Christ. 
When everything was in readiness for a move, Oswald 
explained that all who followed him must cast aside their 
idolatry, as he meant to fight for the reinstatement of 
that holy religion which Edwin and his queen had so 
auspiciously inaugurated. There being no dissentients to 
either the object or the plan of operations, the order was 
given for a general rendezvous in the beauteous valley of 
the North Tyne, and it resulted, as may be supposed, in 
a considerable acquisition of strength to the Anglian 
army. 
RIVAL PREPARATIONS FOR THE STRIFE. 
But the movement served to warn Cadwalla of the 
danger that threatened him. His savage hordes had 


been sweeping across the country like an irresistible 
tornado, and leaving in their wake long lines of smoulder- 
ing homesteads and rotting carcases. They were resting 
in the vicinity of Hexham when the news of Oswald’s 
advance reached them; and, therefore, crossing the Tyne 
with all speed, they secured a strong position on the 
heights beyond. There is considerable doubt as to the 
exact locality; but it is fair to infer that their camp, 
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stretched away to the rear of the present site of Beau- 
front, and intercepted the Northumbrian advance by way 
of Watling Street. Ifsuch was the case—and it appears 
extremely likely—the position would be guarded on its 
southern and western boundaries by the river, and on the 
north by the still formidable Roman Wall. Being bold, 
numerous, and well-equipped, the Welshmen had not the 
remotest fear of a reverse. They settled round their fires, 
shared their booty, and spent their leisure in revelry of 
the wildest kind. Their system of watching, however, 
must have been extremely defective. The Northumbrians 
appear to have been close at hand when this halt was 
called; but not caring to attack with an inferior force, 
they strongly entrenched themselves on a hill that over- 
looked the bridge at Chollerford. 
BATTLE OF HEAVENFIELD. 

It was here, on classic ground, that they resolved to 
await the onslaught which they knew their intrepid ad- 
versary would not long defer. But though in readiness, 
they were not idle. Bede—who wrote when the fight 
was actually in men’s recollections—tells us that Oswald 
prepared a sign of the holy cross as the emblem under 
which he would make his stand, and that he persisted in 
rendering aid while his followers fixed it firmly in the 
ground. Then ordering all present to kneel, he raised his 
voice in the silence of this wild upland, and prayed for 
the help of heaven in the just war that was about to be 
waged against the haughty and fierce invaders. The 
supplication having concluded, and the first ruddy gleam 
of dawn having shown itself in the eastern sky, the ven- 
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erable chronicler goes on to say that the Northumbrians 
‘*advanced towards the enemy, and obtained the victory 
as their faith deserved.” William of Malmsbury accepts 
the same story, and would have us believe that the Angles 
left their carefully planned entrenchments and risked an 
encounter in the open field, for no other reason than that 
it would be “highly disgraceful for them to meet the 
Britons on unequal terms.” Such, of course, may have 
been the chivalrous feeling of Oswald, but, to say the 
least, it is very improbable. It is much more likely— 
seeing that a kingdom was at stake—that he husbanded 
his strength behind the earthworks that formed the first 
line of his hill defence, and hoped his choice of place 
would help to make amends for his lack of numbers. 
And this it most assuredly did. Whether the Welsh 
attack was delivered at early morn or dewy eve, it was 
both fast and furious when it did come. Cadwalla, “‘ the 
fierce afflictor of his foes,” fully sustained his reputation. 
He led his daring followers towards the Northumbrian 
position amid a shower of missiles, and tried to penetrate 
the wall of spears that bristled behind their ramparts. 
But his utmost efforts were unavailing. One contingent 
after another endeavoured to overcome the steady throng 
which gathered round the Northumbrian prince, and each 
in turn was compelled to retire in eonfusion. Then came 
the warlike Welshman, with his best and bravest, and 
the crucial point of the struggle was at once reached. As 
the southern chief rushed at the obstacle before him— 
probably, says a modern writer, constructed from the 
debris from the Roman vallum itself—a fatal shaft pierced 
his breast, and he dropped backwards in full view of the 
combatants. Dismayed at the fate of their fallen leader, 
the Welsh wavered, and the momentary hesitation threw 
the rearmost contingent into some disorder. Seeing the 
evident uncertainty of his assailants, and noting their 
lack of fire and enthusiasm, Oswald judiciously let loose 
his Angles, and, dashing headlong on the disheartened 
foe, turned a slight repulse into an irretrievable dis- 
aster. Flying in all directions, the Welshmen were cut 
down in hundreds. The carnage became so horrible. 
indeed, that ‘‘the heaps of slain were countless.” They 
were thickest near that portion of the old wall which lay 
between them and their late encampment. Throwing 
away their arms, in order the more readily to scramble 
over, they died there as so many thousands of the Otta- 
dini had done two or three centuries before. ‘* Never was 
day more lamentable for the Britons, or more joyful for 
the Angles.” It completely dissipated all hope of the an- 
cient stock ever becoming a permanent power in the land 
again. It proved, beyond all question, that if the Anglians 
had come as helpers, they meant to remain as rulers. It 
was a victory so thorough and so complete that only few 
of the invaders survived it, and led many of the monkish 
writers to assert that nothing but the interposition of 
celestial power could have so utterly confounded Oswald’s 
foe. 


THE SCENE OF THE FRAY. 

Whether it was a belief of this kind that led to the site 
of the battle being called ‘‘ Heavenfield,” it would be im- 
possible to say; but Bede vouches for the fact that, ata 
later day, the brethren of the church at Hexham used to 
make annual pilgrimages to the spot, and there watch 
and pray for the repose of St. Oswald’s soul. So largely 
did this custom grow, even before Bede’s time, that he 
tells us ‘* they have lately made the place more sacred 
and honourable by building a church at it ’—the first, in 
all probability, that the followers of Christ ever reared in 
Northumbria for memorial purposes. In its locality, in 
later years, wooden crosses have frequently been found ;. 
and, if we believe Camden, a silver coin of Oswald’s— 
with his bust on one side and a cross on the reverse—was 
brought to light during the progress of some repairs to 
the structure in the time of Queen Elizabeth. These are 
circumstances which must be taken into account in de- 
termining the actual scene of the battle. The strongest 
evidence, however, is to be found in the fact that the 
position taken by Cadwalla, after his move from Hexham, 
is just what a skilful leader would have taken if his 
object had been to intercept a hostile advance from the 
north. It effectually covered both Watling Street and 
the Devil’s Dyke—a few miles south of their junction— 
and had the ready made defence of the Roman Wall 
between it and the expected enemy. That Cadwalla 
failed to place sentinels on that rampart is inexplicable. 
It may be, as historians tell us, that he misjudged the 
capacity of the small force that was being led against 
him, and felt sure he could oust them, at his own time, 
from any position that the natural character of the 
neighbourhood would enable them to select. He was 
mistaken, as many a greater man has been since, and 
yielded up his valiant life as the penalty. 

WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

This decisive battle has been variously named. Some 
have called it Heavenfield, from the circumstance of the 
cross; and some Haledown, or Holy Hill, from the fact 
that a square entrenchment is still visible near the village 
of Halton. But there have been so many centuries of 
warfare in south Northumberland that the prevalence of 
earthworks cannot be regarded as of much moment. 
Bede, though he indicates the district clearly enough, 
speaks of the fight as having taken place near Denises- 
burn—doubtless a brook that flowed in the vicinity. 
There is no stream so designated in the present day ; but 
in the Erring burn—which enters the North Tyne a short 
distance above Chollerford—we evidently have the water- 
course referred to. As all these places are in a cluster, it 
is of little consequence, perhaps, which name is used. 
Their enumeration is mainly important as helping to 
strengthen the belief that the centre of the fight was 
between the Erring burn and the Wall—the site, in fact, 
on which St. Oswald’s Church still perpetuates the North- 
umbrian triumph. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE ANGLIAN VICTORY. 

The happiest results followed the discomfiture of the 
pagan host. Bernicia and Deira were again united under 
one king, and, by his wise and merciful administration, 
soon recovered some of their old prosperity. In the new 
ruler, the Christians had a firm friend. No sooner was he 
securely seated on the throne, we are told, than he began 
to devise means for reclaiming such of his countrymen as 
had lapsed into heathendom, and for the conversion of 
those who had remained without the pale. To accomplish 
his object, he sought aid from the monks of Iona—the 


holy men amongst whom so much of his own exile had 
been spent. The request was granted, and in the summer 
of 635, Aidan commenced his labours amongst the lowly 
dwellers of the northern dales. Having established him- 
self at Lindisfarne—now known as Holy Island—he com- 
menced that marvellous mission which has since been the 
admiration of the world. Though the language spoken 
by the Angles was an unknown tongue to the kindly 
monk, he was by no neans discouraged: Accompanied by 
Oswald in person, he began his exposition of the new 
faith, and ‘‘it was a most touching spectacle,” we read, 
“*to mark how patiently and carefully the king interpreted 
the word of life as it fell from Aidan’s lips, and made it a 
living reality to the listening throng.” In seven days, if 
the story can be credited, as many as 15,000 persons were 
baptized in the rippling streams around the royal resi- 
dence at Bamborough; and similar scenes were oft re- 
peated elsewhere. As an evidence of the earnestness of 
the converts, and the munificence of the king, a noble 
monastery soon rose above the cliffs of Lindisfarne. 
Being occupied by earnest teachers from Scotland, the 
new building at once became the centre of a grandly 
civilizing system. Its offshoots were quickly seen at 
Tynemouth, Hartlepool, Gateshead, and other distant 
localities. Its missionaries spread over the heathen 
realms far south of the Humber, and the reception of the 
new faith generally marked the people’s submission to 
Oswald’s authority. Slowly, but steadily, his power in- 
creased. First Wessex, then East Anglia, and afterwards 
the Picts and Scots, came to acknowledge his sway; and 
ere long the King of Northumbria was again chief among 
the rulers of the Heptarchy. 


OSWALD’S DOWNFALL AT MAESERFIELD. 

In his exalted capacity as Bretwalda, Oswald exer- 
cised an influence over his kinsmen that was eminently 
beneficial, and pursued a policy that augured well for the 
national weal. He strove to imitate the wise administra- 
tion of Edwin rather than to eclipse the warlike glory of 
Ethelfrith, and in this path he would have been content 
to labour if Fate had so willed. His peaceful exertions, 
however, were not to continue. After reigning eight 
years, and when in the full floodtide of his prosperity, he 
was suddenly called upon to battle once more with the 
pagan hosts. Penda—who had watched with indifference 
the priestly missions to Wessex—could not tolerate 
Northern interference with the affairs of East Anglia. 
Gathering his savage Mercians quietly together, he over- 
ran that country, slew its religious ruler, and then an- 
nexed it. To avenge this slaughter and release his 
fellow-Christians from the pagan yoke, Oswald, in 642, 
led an army of Northumbrians into the enemy’s land. A 
battle ensued at Maeserfield—a place adjacent, probably, 
to the present town of Oswestry—and the Northern force 
sustained a crushing defeat. Oswald, fighting bravely, 
died with his soldiers; and his body, when afterwards 
found among the slain, was subjected to the grossest 
indignity. After striking off the head and arms, Penda 
had them fixed upon stakes of wood, and reared above the 
scene of conflict. “In this manner, it is said, he hoped to 
keep the monks away from hisown land. The plan, for 
a time, seemed fairly effective, but, in the end, the 
disciples of Aidan carried off the relics to Lindisfarne, 
and, with their stories of miraculous healing, soon made 
the maimed limbs more powerful than the arms of the 
living man. 

MERCIAN EXCESSES—ATTACK ON BAMBOROUGH. 

The condition at Northumbria, for some years after 
the crushing defeat of Maeserfield, was by no means an 
enviable one. The country—being distracted by civil 
wars between rival claimants for its throne—lay at the 
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mercy of Penda, and he made desolate many of its richest 
and fairest valleys. From the Humber to the Tyne, and 
thence onward to the Cheviots, he everywhere showed his 
victorious banners. Even the royal seat at Bamborough 
—with its commanding fortress on the rock—was besieged 
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by him; but its splendid position rendered it impregnable 
to all ordinary assaults. Disappointed by his repeated 
failures, he pulled down all the adjacent cottages, and, 
piling the wood against the outward walls of the strong- 
hold, set the mass on fire—in the hope, apparently, that 
he would destroy both building and garrison at one 
swoop. But this disaster, as the old writers assure us, 
was most providentially averted. The attempt was 
witnessed from a hermit cell on the Farne Islands, and 
Aidan thereupon raised his voice in prayer against the 
iniquity of the deed. ‘‘Never was supplication more 
efficacious. The wind that, at first, was blowing fair for 
the pagan object, was instantly changed, and, instead of 
the flames lapping the castle walls, they were driven 
back to the discomfiture of those who had kindled 
them.” Wittram Lonestarr. 





Though not marked on our map, Portgate—a notable 
station on the Roman ba a position a little to 
the west of the spot at which Watling Street crosses it. 
Two miles north of this point, the Devil’s Dyke branched 
away to the right, and, according to “‘ Roy’s Military 
Antiquities,” crossed the Wansbeck at Aggerton; the 
Coquet at Brinkburn; the Aln near Whittingham; the 
Beamish below White House; the Till near Fowberry ; 
and the Tweed in the neighbourhood of West Ord. Wat- 
ling Street, which ran towards the north-west, passed 
through the stations of Risingham and Rochester, in 
Redesdale ; and thence by the Golden Pots, on Thirlmoor, 
into Scotland. 

Our first illustration gives a view of Iona, “‘ that illus- 
trious island,” as Dr. Johnson says, ‘‘ whence the savage 
clans and roving barbarians of Northumbria and Scotia 
derived the benefits of knowledge, and the blessings of 
religion.” It need hardly be said that the monastic ruins 
are not those which St. Columba founded. They are the 
remains of a later erection; but they serve to identify a 
spot, with its surrounding of wild waters, ‘ where the 
highest in rank came to bow before the greater eminence 
of exalted piety.” 

The view of Bamborough is only part of a larger sketch 
in Scott’s ** Border Antiquities.” It is more than pro- 
bable that nota particle of the existing building can be 
traced back to the early period of which we write; but 
while saying this, itis by no means certain that the whole 
of the magnificent fortress should be credited to the Nor- 
mans. The square keep, with its close resemblance to 
those of Rochester and Dover, was undoubtedly erected 
after the Conquest. As to the round towers, however— 
which are seen on the landward side—many people believe 
them to have been raised by the Saxons, although at a 
— something like three centuries later than Aidan or 
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Cust of Newcastle Mayoralty 
a Century aga. 





ba LLLIAM CRAMLINGTON, who was Sheriff 

4| and twice Mayor of Newcastle during the 
s closing years of last century, left behind 
him the following account) now published for the 
first time) of the money he had spent in sustain- 
ing the dignity of his office, the sums he had re- 
ceived from the town, and the balance to his debit in 
the end. It should be remembered that, at the time 


named, the chief magistrate of Newcastle lived at the 
Mansion House in the Close, and exercised unbounded 
hospitality. Note may also be made of the fact that 
during his second term of office Mr. Cramlington tried to 
be economical, and did not spend much more than half 
the sum that his first Mayoralty cost him :— 


1776. September 20. This day I was 
chosen Sheriff of Newcastle. Cost £315 3 25 
Deduct Salary £140, Gown £18 158 0 0 


—-—. 157 3 
1786. September 18. Chosen Alderman. 2 
1788. Elected Mayor. Cost 
Town's allowance 


1796. September 20. Again elected 
Mayor. © 1,083 210 
Reduced expenses with town's 
allowance 868 17 54 
——— 214 5 4 


£1,089 14 104 

lf at home, deduct two years’ house- 
keeping at £500 each 

Vide Book of Accounts in the closet £89 14 1045 


The alderman who thus frankly admits us into his con- 
fidence was descended from an ancient and honourable 
Northumbrian family. Hewasason of Lancelot Cram- 
lington of Earsdon, and carried on the business of a host- 
man, or coalfitter, having his offices, according to White- 
head’s Directory 1787, at the foot of the Broad Chare. 
On the 18th May, 1752, he married, at All Saints’ Church, 
Anne Scott, half sister to Lords Eldon and Stowell, by 
whom he had four children. Only one of them, Anne, 
lived to maturity, and she married John (afterwards Sir 
John) Chrichloe Turner, agent for the Greenwich Hos- 
pital Estates in the North, and for over thirty years 
owner of the leasehold estate of the Castle Garth, includ- 
ing the Old Castle. Losing his wifeon New Year’s Day, 
1764 (she was buried, with her children, at All Saints’, near 
the north wall), Alderman Cramlington married again. 
He chose for his second wedding day, in 1772, the same 
day of the month (May 18) as that upon which his first 
marriage had been celebrated, and for his wife Anne, 
daughter of William Lake, of Long Benton, half-sister of 
Robert Lake, Commissary-General of America, and 
widow of Lewis Hick, of Newcastle, hostman. By 
Mr. Hick she had children, one of whom was married 
to Robert Shaftoe Hedley, Mayor of Newcastle in 1799 ; 
by Mr. Cramlington she had no issue. 

The late Mr. James Clephan was accustomed to relate 
a wonderful pun that the alderman made upon one of the 
famous river excursions which the Corporation were 
accustomed to take every Ascension Day. From some 
cause or other the Mayor’s barge sprung a leak, and there 
was consternation on board. Nathaniel Punshon, the 
Under-Sheriff, expressed considerable alarm upon the 
occasion. ‘‘ Don’t you be afraid!” said Alderman Cram- 
lington to him ; “‘ you are safe enough even if the whole 
Corporation go to the bottom.” ‘‘ How can that be?” 
queried the frightened and puzzled official. ‘‘ Why,” 
replied the alderman, with a twinkle in his eye, “an 
empty punshon always floats !” 
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Alderman Cramlington died at his house in Pilgrim 
Street on Saturday, the 12th of May, 1810, at the good 
old age of eighty-five. RIcHARD WELFORD. 


Che North-Cauntryp Garland 
of Hang. 


By weay Stokoe, 





THE QUAYSIDE SHAVER. 


es ‘Term our great-grandfathers’ and even in our 

grandfathers’ days, every decent English- 

man had his chin clean shaved once a 
: week, or oftener. Whiskers were a mark 
of swellismi; moustachios were unknown; and the bar- 
ber’s vocation was in such a busy and flourishing con- 
dition that even some of the opposite sex were tempted 
to try their hands at the tonsorial art. 

Sykes, in his ‘‘ Local Records,” under date 1794, 
states :—‘‘ Formerly on the Sandhill, and at this time on 
the Quay, near the Bridge, Newcastle, were people 
(chiefly women) who in the open street, on market days, 
performed the office of barber, at one-half the regular 
prive.” 

Myr. William Stephenson, senior, the author of this 
popular song, and probably the oldest known writer of 
local ditties, was born in Gateshead in 1763. He wasa 
clock and watchmaker to trade, but spent the best part 
of his life as a schoolmaster, on the Church Stairs, Gates- 
head. In 1832 he collected and published his poems and 
songs, in a thin octavo volume, dedicated, by permission, 
to the Rev. John Collinson, the then rector of Gateshead. 
The principal poem is entitled ‘‘The Retrospect,” and 
introduces and deals with the eccentric and well known 
characters of Gateshead, as he knew it in his youth. 
Among others he mentions an old soldier named Tom 
Lough, whose wife was one of the Quayside Shavers, and 
handled her razor as deftly as the best of them. Nothing 
more is known of her, except that her manners and address 
to her customers are faithfully represented in the song. 
Mr. Stephenson died at Gateshead on the 12th day of 
August, 1836, aged 73. 

The song also appeared in John Bell’s ‘‘ Rhymes of the 
Northern Bards,” published 1812, and we are indebted 
for the melody to the same indefatigable collector, whose 
ccpy is now preserved in the archives of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Newcastle. 
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to the quay, Sir, Go 


flock - ing with beards they have 
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crowds they all 
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get them - selves shav'd 


sticks, Sir, Up- 
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at length they quite 



































Scrape, Sir, 


*Gen-tle-men,who is the next to sit down? 


A medley this a — 
Of those who sell lace 
With fine shirt-neck buttons sr "good cabbage nets ; 
Where match-men at meeting 
Give each a kind greeting, 
And ask one another how trade with them sets ; 
Joined in with Tom Hoggars, 
And little Bob Nackers, 
Who wander the streets in their ‘fuddling gills ; 
And those folks with bags, Sir, 
Who buy up old rags, Sir, 
That deal in fly cages and paper windmills. 


There pitmen with baskets 
And fine — waistcoats, 
Discourse about nought but who puts and hews best; 
here keelmen, just landed, 
Swear ‘* May they be stranded, 
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If they’re not shaved first, while their keel’s at the fest ” ; 
With face full of coal dust, 
Would frighten one almost, 

Throw off hat and wig while they usurp the chair ; 
While others stand looking, 
And think it provoking, 

But, for the insult, to oppose them none dare. 


When under the chin, Sir, 
She tucks the cloth in, Sir, 
Their old = they'll pop in the pea-jacket cuff ; 
And while they are sitting, 
Do nought but keep spitting, 
And looking around with an air fierce and bluff ; 
Such tales as go round, Sir, 
Would surely confound, Sir, 
And puzzle the prolific brain of the wise ; ; 
But when she prepares, Sir, 
To take off the hairs, Sir, 
With lather she whitens them up to the eyes, 


No sooner the razor 
Is laid on the face, Sir, 
Than painful distortions is seen on the brow ; 
But if they complain, Sir, 
They find it in vain, Sir, 
She’ll tell rear ” There’ 's nought but what patience can 
0.” 


And as she scrapes round ’em, 
If she by chance wound ’em, 
They'll cry out as though she’d bereaved them of life ; 
d smash your brains, woman ! 
Aa find the blood’s comin’! 
Aa’d rather been shav’d wiv an aad gully knife.” 


For all they can say, Sir, 
She still rasps away, Sir, 

And sweeps round their jaw the chop-torturing tool ; 
Till they in a pet, Sir, 
Request her to whet, Sir, 

But she gives them, for answer, “Sit still, ye fond fool.” 
For all their repining, 
Their twisting and twining, 

She forthwith proceeds till she’s mown off the hair ; 
When finished, cries ‘‘ There, Sir,” 
Then straight from the chair, Sir, 

They jump, crying, **Daresay you’ve scraped the bone 

re.” 





Che Trinity Wause, Newcastle, 





O the ordinary Novocastrian, the neigh- 
bourhood with which we are about to con- 
cern ourselves is mostly a terra incognita. 
Certainly, no visitor passing along the 
Quayside, or entering the city by the elevated railway 
at the Manors, would guess that such an oasis as the 
Trinity House could be found in that labyrinth of not 
over fragrant lanes, entries, and chares, which intersect 
and permeate the locality where Newcastle merchants 
most do congregate. 

The visitor may reach the Trinity House from the 
Quay by way of Trinity Chare, or by going up the 
Broad Chare, and entering by the ‘great gate” to 
the left. This is the entrance gate referred to in the old 
books of 1632, ‘‘For men paintyng and gildinge the 
great yatte in the Brod Chair, 4s.” The feeling of surprise 
and pleasure on passing from ancient slum into an atmo- 
sphere of affluent antiquity, is most marked, or felt, if the 
first visit be paid after the hot glare of a mid-day sun on 
the Quay has been experienced, and then the cool and 
enjoyable shade of old Trinity, brave in its coating of 
clean whitewash and paint, comes indeed as a grateful 
change. 

The Trinity House is the ancient abiding place of the 
**Guild of Masters and Mariners,” not one of the original 
“Twelve Mysteries,” but one of the “Fifteen Bye- 
Trades,” of the ‘Free Incorporated Companies” of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which in past centuries played 
such important parts in building up and sustaining the 
trade and commerce of the Northern centre of power and 
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wealth. The establishment of this ancient society reaches 
far back into antiquity. A purely voluntary union for 
mutual protection was doubtless its first origin. 

The first trustworthy record of the Trinity Corporation 
is the purchase of the site of its present house, January 
4th, 1492, of Ralph Hebborn, or Hebborne, of Hebborne, 
by “The Guild or Fraternity of the Blessed Trinity of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” The transaction was really a 
gift, as the consideration was to be ‘‘a red rose, if de- 
manded, to be paid yearly, at midsummer, for ever.” It 
is described asin ‘“‘Dalton Place,” probably named after a 
previous owner of the property, and by a resolution of the 
house, in writing, still preserved, dated January 4th, 
1505, *‘a hall, chapel, and lodgings for the brethren ” 
were ordered to be erected. Again, Robert or Thomas 
Hebborne, son of the former benefactor, by a deed dated 
September 9th, 1525, conveyed to the fraternity 
some additional buildings on the north side of the 





aforesaid Dalton Place, thus enlarging the site, for 
which ‘a pottle of wine, if demanded,” was to be 
paid yearly, on the vigil of St. Peter and St. Paul. So. 
that for nearly four hundred years, through all the 
changes in the stream of time, and in the course of start- 
ling local historical vicissitudes, the brethren of the 
Trinity House have enjoyed and retained their secluded 
retreat. Both their privileges and their duties were 
enlarged as time progressed. Henry VIII. granted a 
new charter of incorporation, Oct. 5th, 1536, *‘ with a 
common seal, to implead and be impleade3.” They were 
now first licensed ‘to build and imbattle” the High and 
the Low Lights, in Shields Harbour, *‘ for the support of 
which they were empowered to receive 4d. for every 
foreign ship, and 2d. for every English vessel, enter- 
ing the port of Tyne.” Subsequent confirmations and 
extensions of the charter were granted in the reigns of 
Edward VI., in 1548, Mary in 1555, Elizabeth in 1584, 
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and James I. in 1606 and 1607. Queen Elizabeth re- 
founded the society under the name of ‘‘ The Masters’ 
Pilots, and Seamen of the Trinity House, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,” and James I. constituted the society with a 
master, twelve elder brethren, two elder wardens with 
their two assistants, and two younger wardens with their 
assistants, and a jurisdiction extending from Blyth to 
Whitby, which was afterwards extended to Holy Island. 
The rights of pilotage, primage, lightage, with buoying, 
canning, marking, and beaconing the river, were con- 
ferred and confirmed, and a list of rates chargeable by the 
society were set forth in full detail. 

The entries in the old books of the Trinity House, 
dating from 1530, are a quaint record of the times 
through which it has lived and flourished. It is clear 
that this society has borne a more prominent share 
(as from its character it might be expected to do) 
than most of the other more purely trading guilds in 
the trials and turmoils of Newcastle history. The item of 
rent appears to be referred to in 1542 in the entry “‘ Pd. 
for one pottell of wine for house farme 4d,” and again, 
** July 29th, 1650, pd. for a pottle of brewed white wine 


for Bertram Anderson, due at St. Peter’s Eve last past, 
2s. 7d.” In 1640, when for the first time the Scots 
occupied Newcastle, after the miserable affair at New- 
burn, General Lesley appears to have occupied the house, 
and “‘the great sess the Scottish army inflicted upon us” 
is mentioned on November 30, the same year. Four 
years later, during the great siege when the town on behalf 
of the king was so ably defended by its citizen garrison 
under Sir John Marley, the Trinity brethren appear to 
have had their share in the work ; and when the town fell 
the house was plundered by the Scots. On January 5th, 
the next year, very much against the grain apparently, 
the Scottish Solemn League and Covenant was “‘ adminis- 
tered” ‘in the Trinity House Chappell,” when a gratuity 
of £1 10s. was given to the preacher. 
Always, naturally, on the side of ‘‘law and order,” the 
Trinity House was ever to the fore on the occasion of 
royal visits, of which in those days there was an abundance, 
as well as on other State events. Charles I., in 1633, 
was escorted to Tynemouth by the brethren. This was 
just after the ‘* great yatte” had been painted and gilded, 
probably for the occasion of the visit. The brethren also 
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loyally addressed James II. on his accession, and again 
in 1686 on the discovery of a plot against his life. The 
same loyal attention was paid to Anne when she ascended 
the throne, and to George I. During the troubled time 
of the 45, when Prince Charles Edward startled the 
whole kingdom, the Trinity House brethren manned 
the large guns on the town fortifications, and offered 
their services as well in the defence of Carlisle 
at the same period. In 1798, during the French war, 
the Trinity House offered to form an artillery company, 
to be attached to the ‘‘ Newcastle Armed Association,” 
and provided a gunboat for the defence of the harbour. 
And again, in 1803, when Napoleon had raised the alarm 
to fever height, the brethren arranged to enrol the pilots 
and others into a corps of ‘“‘Sea Fencibles” for defensive 
purposes. The return of successful commanders was 
generally signalized by the Trinity House. After the 
fateful battle of Culloden, in 1746, the Duke of Cumber- 
land was presented with the freedom of the society ‘‘in 
a gold box.” A more suitable occasion, however, was the 
presentation of an address, “‘in a gold box,” in 1806, to 
the local hero, Admiral Lord Collingwood. 

From the constitutiou of the society it may easily be 
guessed that tho Trinity House to-day is a wealthy 
corporation, and rather exclusive in its character ; but the 
visitor will be treated by the officials with the greatest 
courtesy and attention. Before entering by the ‘great 


yatte,” in the ‘‘ Brod Chair,” shown in our engraving. he 
will observe, suspended from the wall outside, an old 
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rusted anchor, respecting which two legends are current, 
viz., that it is a veritable relic fromone of the wrecked 
ships of the Spanish Armada of 1588, orthat it originally 
belonged to the ship of a pirate, named, or nicknamed, 
Blackbeard, who, in the good old days, bothered these 
Northern Coasts. Once within the precincts, the visitor 
enters the “‘ High Yard,” and by a broad flight of steps 
he will find his way into the charmed region. The 
‘** Summoner ” is obliging and attentive, and the stranger 
will not regret the time spent in inspecting the pictorial 
treasures and curiosities of the Trinity House. Inu ad- 
dition, he will find the charming carvings, fittings, and 
general arrangements of the Board Room, vestibule, 
secretary’s office, library, Trinity Hall, and the 
gem of a chapel, replete with interest and pleasure. 
A handy descriptive catalogue is provided, in which a 
brief account is given of the principal pictures, curiosities, 
and works of art stored in the official apartments already 
named. 

Of late years, portions of the extensive premises 
included in the High and Low Yards have been let 
off into offices and warehouses, and what was formerly 
the important ‘‘mathematical school,” in the Low 
Yard, has ceased its work during the present 
generation. To middle-aged Novocastrians, and indeed 
over a much wider area, it will be a matter 
v- interest to know that the author of ‘* Tinwell’s 
Arithmetic,” a standard work in its day, was a master of 
this school. The gallery on the roof, which was the 
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**Observatory,” is still to be seen, and the visitor must 
not omit to observe the oil painting, supposed to be a 
portrait of Mr. Tinwell, hung in the master’s room. The 
alms houses for old mariners and their widows, in both 
the High and Low Yards, are of course still fully occu- 
pied. Hansel or Handsel Monday, the first Monday of 
the year, when the officers are elected, is the great day at 
the Trinity House. After business, the members are 
liberally treated, as an ancient custom, to bread and 
cheese and wine. The Church service is conducted in the 
pretty little chapel every Monday morning, the present 
chaplain being the Rev. W. L. Cunningham, of St. 
Philip’s. 

Many of the old city Guilds, having long lost their 
raison d’etre, are, of course, practically dying a natural 
death, but the Trinity House has, as yet, no such cause 
for decay. Though the important duty of lightage is now 
transferred to the River Commissioners, the Trinity Cor- 
poration is perhaps as virile to-day as at any previous 
period in the whole course of its long and eventful history. 

J. I. NicHOLsoN. 








Hoaothall at Chester-le-Street, 





Rea) HROVE TUESDAY, which this year fell 


TENLAA ; 
S44) on March 5, witnessed the usual football 


| contests at Alnwick, Sedgefield, Chester-le- 
: Street, and other places in the North- 
Country. Some historical records of the ancient game 
will be found on page 54 of the present volume. Further 
information about the manner in which the old custom is 
observed in Chester-le-Street may be of interest. Here, 
then, somewhat altered and abridged, is the report that 
appeared in the Newcastle Daily Chronicle of March 6, 
1889 :— 
Mr. Joseph Murray, of Newcastle, as the representa- 
tive of the Murray family, who have provided the ball 
for sixty-five years, duly appeared at one o’clock, with the 
ball in his hand. Immediately he threw out the ball the 
fun became fast and furious, and, contrary to all the tra- 
ditions of the game, the ball went rapidly up street, all 
the efforts of the wn-Streeters failing to stay the 
attack of the Up-Streeters, who seemed bent upon making 
a strong bid for victory. Right away the ball went up- 
wards, only to be checked opposite the Lambton Arms, 
and again at the King’s Head ; then it did not stop until 
reaching Red Rose Hall. There a cha took place ; 
the Down-Streeters made a big effort, and, by the aid of 
vigorous play on the part of a few fresh hands, conspicu- 
ous am whom was a well-known ‘‘county back,” the 
ball was brought rapidly down street, and its progress 
was not ch until it was shot into the half-frozen river 
Cone. Plunging in, through the ice and rushing waters, 
several adventurous players succeeded in getting the ball 
once more into play, at the expense of a thorough wetting. 
In a few minutes’ time the ball was again forced into the 
river, and this time several youngsters got it upon the ice 
and tried to play it there, only to drop through the ice at 
very soft places and to lose the ball through the holes into 
the water, all of which immense amusement to the 
spectators. ‘The ballagain went up street after a terrific 
struggle, and there it remained, in spite of the herculean 
efforts put forth by the Down-Streeters. A few minutes 
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before six o’clock the ball was returned to Mr. Murray, 
who addressed the multitude from the window of the 
Crown Inn, congratulating them upon the magnificent 
struggle there had been. An announcement was subse- 
quently made that next year a cup would be given to be 
held by some responsible person on behalf of the winners. 


A Chester-le-Street contributor to the ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries” of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle gave the fol- 
lowing particulars in its issue for March 9, 1889 :— 


For anything that is known to the con , the annual 
Shrovetide football match may have been played here in 
the time of the Romans! There is nothing in the local 
annals or in the parish records to fix the date of its 
institution ; and there is not a time within living memory 
when it was not played with just as much enthusiasm if 
by less numbers than now. The grandfather of the 
writer of these notes was a native of Rothbury, and 
played in the annual Shrovetide match there as boy and 
man. Coming to the neighbourhood of Chester-le-Street 
about a century ago, he found the old custom of his 
Northumbrian home in full swing in “the city of the 
world,” as it was then, as now, known and spoken of. 
That is the earliest period the writer can find oral 
tradition beginning. 

How the ball for the game was provided, or by whom, 
at that time, is not by any means so obvious as the fact 
that the game was played. But at a later period, in living 
memory, it can be made out that a Mr. Pybus, a saddler, 
who was also parish clerk, provided the ball. The fact of 
Mr. Pybus being parish clerk has doubtless led to the 
idea that the ball was provided by the parish in virtue of 
some covenant. There is nothing, however, in the parish 
records and accounts to show that any expense has ever 
been incurred, or moneys disbursed, for such a purpose. 

After the death of Mr. Pybus, his foreman, Mr. Fair- 
less, succeeded to his saddlery business, and also kept 
up the annual and ancient foot custom. He married 
Mrs. Pybus, widow of the ‘late lamented,” and carried on 
the saddlery buisness where Mrs. Gibsun’s spirit vaults 
now stand, and where the divisionary line intersects and 
marks the territories of the Up-Streeters and Down- 
Streeters—those dwelling south of that point being the 
Up-Streeters, and those to the north the Down- 
Streeters, The game appears to have been always 
played between those two distinctive portions of the 

‘city.” 

About sixty-three or sixty-five years ago—it is difficult 
to fix the date definitely or with exactitude—Mr. Chris- 
topher Ridley, now a very eld man, but still hale and 
hearty, met Mr. Fairless in ‘‘The Mains” one morning. 
Mr. Fairless passed on his way towards the Ferry, and 
Mr. Ridley into the town. That is the last that is known 
of Mr. Fairless. From that day to this he has not been 
seen or heard of in Chester-le-Street. The affair caused 
the usual “‘nine days’ talk,” as Mr. Fairless was well 
known and highly respected. So far as is known, too, it 
was not even suggested that there were any domestic or 
pecuniary troubles from which he had any reason to flee. 

What may be called ‘* The Murray Epoch ” began wit 
the disappearance of Mr. Fairless. Mr. George Mur- 
ray, then carrying on an extensive business as chemist, 
druggist, grocer, and provision dealer, besides conduct- 
ing a farm or two, stepped into the breach caused by 
the disappearance of Mr. Fairless. When Shrove Tues- 
day came round he had a ball ready prepared, and 
punctually at one o’clock appeared with it at the door 
of his place of business at the north end of the 
bridge which spans the river Cone, and at the entrance to 
Pictree Lane. Before ‘throwing out” the ball, he ad- 
dressed a few words to the assembled crowd, stating that 
he had taken upon himself the duty of providing them with 
a ball for their ancient and annual match, not only that 
they might enjoy themselves, but that their ancient 
custom might be preserved and maintained. If they 
would accept the ball which he had vided, he would 
promise them that, as long as he lived, they should 
neither want a ball nor someone to “‘ throw it out” every 

Shrove Tuesday. ; 

One word more about the general way in which the 
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game is conducted, or rather not conducted, for only the 
players themselves have any control over it. e matc 
is played, as we have seen, between the people living 
north and south of the Low Chare, the place 
where Mr. Fairless’s shop was situated, and where 
the ball was then ‘“‘thrown out.” There is neither 
limit nor restriction to the number of players. 
Association, Rugby, and all other recognised codes are 
set at defiance. There are no goals, and there is 
but one +~ is, to have the ball north or south of 
the Low are. At six o'clock, it is picked up and 
returned to the donor, who at once announces from some 
prominent place (generally an upstairs window of some 
public-house) that the ‘* Up” or ‘‘ Down Streeters” have 
won the game, according as the ball was above or below 
the Low Chare at that hour. Everybody is expected by 
everybody else to play ‘‘ fairly”—i.e., to kick or throw the 
ball as he chooses. Hiding the ball for some time and 
then running away with it (not a very difficult trick to ac- 
complish, and one which is sometimes practised) is put 
down with strong hands, and without ceremony. 
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The Cuckoo, 





HE Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) is usually due in 
this country about the middle of April, sooner 
or later according to the character of the sea- 

son. Itiscommon in summer from the Lizard Point to 
the Orkney Islands. The bird is found throughout the 
whole of the European Continent from south to north. 
It occurs in Japan, Java, Kamschatka, Asia Minor, and 
many other parts of the world, as also in Africa, Ac- 
cording to Temminck and other naturalists, 1t is also 
found in South Africa, but only as a winter migrant. 

The birds are light and easy in their flight, and are 
sometimes taken for hawks when on the wing. Their 
mode of flight and change of plumage in autumn have no 
doubt given rise to the alleged transformation of the bird 
into a hawk. It is, of course, the notes of the male birds 
which are heard so frequently in spring in woods, fields, 
and hedgerows. The only note of the female is a gentle 


twitter, something resembling the syllables ‘*‘ Kwikwik- 
wik,” and this note is said to be generally heard when 
the female is searching for a nest in which to deposit her 
egg. 


Of the nesting peculiarities of the cuckoo, and the 
ejection of ‘the legitimate young birds from the nest, 
much has been written by naturalists and general ob- 
servers. Perhaps the most minute and truthful accounts 
of the manner in which the young cuckoos dispose of the 
young birds in the nest are those given by Dr. Jenner 
and Mr. John Hancock. The cuckoos deposit their eggs 
in the nests of a variety of birds; but, as Mr. Hancock 
observes, the intruded egg will most frequently be found 
in the nest of the meadow pipit, or titlark. My own 
experience is decidedly in favour of the meadow pipit. 
I have found the eggs and young of cuckoos in, perhaps, 
a score of instances, in widely separated parts of England 
and Scotland, and, except in one instance, the eggs or 
young of the cuckoo were in the nests of meadow pipits. 
Yet the cuckoo’s egg has often been found in the nest of 
the robin, pied wagtail, bunting, hedge sparrow, and 
many other birds. 

A correspondent of Science Gossip asserts he has found 
the egg of the cuckoo in the nest of the common wren—a 
most rare and interesting occurrence, as it shows, what 
is now generally believed, that the cuckoo usually lays her 
egg on the ground and puts it into the nest selected either 
with beak or claw. In the case of the egg found in the 
wren’s nest, it must have been protruded through the 
small hole in the side of the nest. In several instances I 
have found the eggs of the cuckoo in the nests of titlarks 
which were so placed that they must have been deposited 
by the beak or the claw of the female cuckoo. 

It has often been asserted that the foster-parents eject 
their own young from the nest after they are hatched, in 
order to make room for the greedy nestling; and it has 
also been said that the female cuckoo returns to the nest 
and ejects the young birds in favour of her own nestling. 
But the close and interesting observations of Dr. Jenner 
and Mr. Hancock go to show that the young of the foster- 
parents are thrown out of the nest by the young cuckoo 
soon after it is hatched. 

The egg of the cuckoo is remarkably small, considering 
the sizeof the bird. I haveaclutch of titlarks’ eggs, 
with a cuckoo’s egg taken from the same nest. The latter 
egg, in shape, size, and colouring, closely resembles the 
others, and few save experts can detect the difference. 

Henry Kerr. 


QA North Country Mysterp. 





“\F the many strange stories of imposture with 
which the public have been made acquainted 
of late years, perhaps the most generally 

interesting, because of their romantic character, are those 
in which, for varying motives, members of the gentle 
sex have assumed the habiliments of men. Sometimes the 
fair impostor has served with ability before the mast ; 
at others has shouldered the rifle and fought through a 
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campaign ; but almost invariably, after the lapse of a few 
years, some untoward circumstance has stripped off the 
disguise, and the impostor has stood confessed a woman. 
A most remarkable instance of this kind, which 
came under the writer’s notice some few years ago, 
differed from the ordinary run, not only in the length of 
time (quite half a century) during which the imposture 
was successfully maintained—the mask being only torn 
away by the great discoverer, death—but also in the 
singularity of some of the attendant circumstances, which 
will probably seem to the reader to belong to the region 
of romance. 

Less than twenty years ago there lived in a miserable 
cottage in Toft Hill—a small, half-mining, half-agricultural 
village in South Durham—a solitary and decrepit 
recluse, commonly known amongst the villagers as Joe 
Piker, from the fact of his cottage adjoining a turnpike 
gate. Joe, who claimed as his proper appellation the 
more high-sounding name of Josiah Charles Stephenson, 
was always somewhat of a mystery to his neighbours, 
although he had dwelt amongst them for nearly fifty 
years. He lived alone; the parish dole was his only 
means of subsistence, but even out of that he always con- 
trived to spare something for his customary drop of gin. 
He had come to one of the neighbouring collieries a mere 
youth early in the “twenties” of the century, and had 
obtained work in the mine. At that time he kept 
apart as much as possible from the rest of the work- 
men, and made no friends. In a year or two he wooed 
and won Sally, the red-cheeked servant-maid at the Bull, 
and the pair lived apparently a happy, uneventful life 
for some thirty years. No olive branches graced their 
household, but their mutual affection did not appear 
diminished thereby, and, indeed, became almost proverbial 
in the village. 

During these many years Joe alternated between coal- 
hewing in the winter and farm-work—at which he was 
very expert—in the summer. Eventually he left the pits 
altogether, and thenceforward maintained Sally and him- 
self by “‘datal” work on the neighbouring farms. In 
those days, before the advent of the reaping machine, the 
use of the sickle or reaping-hook was an indispensable 
accomplishment of the agricultural labourer, and Joe 
speedily became famous as the fastest ‘‘shearer” of 
corn for miles round. After thirty years of wedded 
bliss, Sally died, leaving her spouse seemingly incon- 
solable at her loss. Joe vowed that naught would 
ever tempt him to enter the conjugal state again. 
The vow was soon forgotten, however, and in a year or 
two he led to the altar a second spouse. With her, how- 
ever, the course of true love ran anything but smooth, 
and in the short space of a week or two she left him for 
ever. To her friends and gossips she told the strangest 
and most incredible stories about her lord and master— 
stories, which although verified long after, were simply 
scouted at the time, for everyone had known Joe 





for so long, whilst the veracity of his second wife was 
rated at considerably below par. For nearly twenty 
years after their separation Joe dwelt alone, soon 
becoming a confirmed misogynist, and declining to allow 
a woman to enter his miserable abode. Never noted for 
much piety, he rapidly developed into a most blas- 
phemous old reprobate, whose profanity, excited by the 
most trivial annoyances, was truly blood-curdling. 

When mellowed by an extra glass or two of his 
customary drink, Joe would occasionally become mys- 
teriously oracular, and once or twice even went so far as 
to predict that his demise would make the greatest 
sensation of any event which had occurred in the village 
since he came into it. Little attention, however, was 
paid to the old man’s vapourings, as they were thought tc 
be. He invariably preserved a strict reticence as to his 
antecedents and birthplace ; once, and only once, confiding 
to the only crony he had, a small tradesman in the 
village, the fact that he hailed from Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
He stoutly resisted a proposal that he should return 
thither, and waxed angry and indignant at an offer to 
communicate with any of his relatives or friends in the 
Border town. 

In the early winter of 1869, Joe sickened, and soon it 
became evident that he was dying. A female neighbour 
volunteered to nurse him, but Joe drove her out of the 
house with horrible imprecations. At last the end 
came, and a couple of kindly women went to the 
miserable hovel to perform the last offices for the 
old recluse. Suddenly, in that mysterious manner in 
which rumours are floated in small villages, it began to be 
whispered that something extraordinary had occurred; 
the village doctor and the village constable were seen 
hurrying to the cottage, round which a crowd speedily 
gathered, and by and bye the truth leaked out, ‘Old 
Joe,” who had been known and laughed at for so many 
years, whose first wife rested in the neighbouring church- 
yard, and whose second partner was jeered out of the 
place for what were regarded as her absurd inventions— 
blasphemous, hardened, suffering ‘‘ old Joe ” was no maa 
at all, but—how shall it be written?—a woman. Daily 
papers had not then penetrated to every village, and an 
occurrence perhaps without parallel in recent times 
received a brief half-column of space in the 
local weekly paper, formed the subject of 
sundry doggerel verses by local poets, and soon 
was seldom mentioned. The burial was entered in the 
parish church register at Etherley as that of ‘‘an un- 
known woman,” who died November 23rd, 1869, and the 
inquiries set on foot by the then rector failed to elicit any 
information by which the entry could be amplified. 

According to the best information which could be 
obtained, it was in February, 1823, that Joe first 
reached the place. A tradition was current in 
the village for some time after his death to the 
effect that, during the winter of 1822-3, a young 
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shepherd left the neighbourhood of Berwick-upon-T weed 
in charge of a drove of sheep for Newcastle market ; 
that a girl whom he had jilted disappeared about the 
same time, and that neither the one nor the other had since 
been heard of. The supposition was that the quondam 
Joe was the girl in question, and that she had murdered 
her faithless lover and assumed his attire. The 
writer has been unable to verify this tradition in 
any respect, although he believes that inquiries 
were set on foot at the time by the rector of the parish in 
which Joe died. The clergyman himself died a few years 
later, having been, as he stated, unable to arrive at any 
satisfactory solution of the mystery. Joe was supposed 
to be about seventy years of age at the time of death. 
ERrMvs. 


—_—— 


“ Canny.” 





23) WORD so familiar as to give yo distinctive 
oA character to “‘canny Newcassel” seems to 
have little need of explanation. It is just one 
of those words, however, which has made its home here, 
but which is sadly misunderstood by outsiders. The 
patient John Ray heard it not; and we turn to look for 
it in vain among the ‘English words proper to the 
Northern Counties ” in his little volume of 1691. It does 
not appear in the collection of Nathan Bailey, the quaint 
‘**Philologos” who thirty years later published his Dic- 
tionary, in which were included ‘‘The Dialects of our 
Different Countries.” When Dr. Johnson followed. in 
1755, with his English Dictionary, he did not record it. 
We come down, therefore, to our own times before we 
find the modest word included in an English dictionary. 
If we turn up Dr. Ogilvie’s great work, ‘“‘The Imperial 
Dictionary” of 1848, we do find the word. But this is 
not our own “canny.” Itis ‘cautious; prudent; art- 
ful; crafty; wary; frugal,” &. The Southern man 
accepts this rendering, and believes that our ‘‘canny 
man” means “‘cunning fellow.” This may be explained 
by the fact that ‘‘canny ” does not appear in literature 
before the seventeenth century—1637 being the date of 
the earliest quotation of its use in Dr. Murray’s ‘‘ New 
English Dictionary.” All the early references to it are 
found north of the Tweed, and the trans-Tuedian usage 
of the word justifies the Southern Englishman in under- 
standing it ‘‘to denote qualities considered characteristi- 
cally Scotch.” 

In Northumberland, the word is of ancient currency, for 
it is part of the mother-tongue of the people. But the 
history, and the dialect which is part of the history, of 
this northernmost English county, show us how a folk, 
isolated at times from the rest of the kingdom have 
grown up by themselves in word and work. It is especi- 
ally shown in this word, which among the people of 


Northumberland has developed a meaning far differing 
from a rendering that ascribes to it mere cunning, or 
craft, or wariness. Here ‘“‘canny” is an embodiment 
of all that is kindly, good, and gentle. The highest 
compliment that can be paid to any person is to say that 
he or she is “‘canny.” As home expresses the English 
love of the fireside, so in Tyneside and Northumberland 
does “‘canny” express every home virtue. All that is 
good and lovable in man or woman is covered by the ex- 
pression, ‘‘Eh, what a canny body!” <A child appealing 
for help or protection always addresses his elder as 
“canny man.” ‘Please, canny man, gi’s a lift i’ yor 
cairt.” ‘*O, canny man, O show me the way to Walling- 
ton.” What Northumberland bairn but has appealed, 
when punishment impended, ‘‘ Please, canny man, it 
wesn’t me!” The fishwife who wishes to compliment 
her customer, says, “Noo, canny-hinney, see what yor 
buyin’.” 


O, bonny Hobby Elliot, 
0, canny Hobby still, 

O, bonny Hobb Elliot, 
Who lives at Harlow Hill. 

The word, says the Rev. John Hodgson, “refers as 
well to the beauty of form as of manners and morals, but 
most particularly is used to describe those mild and affec 
tionate dispositions which render a person agreeable in 
the domestic state.” 

Wor canny houses, duffit theek’d— 
Wor canny wives within ’em, 

Wor canny bairns, se chubby cheek’d, 
And sweet and clean yell find ’em ; 

Are a’ decked out in Sunday trim, 


To mense this great occasion. 
—Thomas Wilson: ‘‘ The Oilin’ o’ Dicky’s Wig,” 1826. 


Gan wi’ me, like a canny lad. 
—T. Wilson: ‘* Pitman’s Pay,” 1826, pt. 1, ver. 71. 
It has also the significations following :— 

Endeared— 

How well we remember the canny bit shop ! 

—R. Gilchrist : ‘* Song of Improvements,” 1835. 
Modest— 
To get us a canny bit leevin, 


Aw kinds o’ fine sweetmeets we'll sell. 
—W. Midford: *‘ Pitman’s Courtship,” 1818. 


What canny little wegges we used ta ha ta pay ! 
—Geo. Chatt: ‘* Old Farmer,” 1866. 
Orderly, neat— 
Eh, lads, but it’s a bonny way ! 
But what myest pleased wor Nanny, 
Was seeing fogies, awd and gray, 
Paid just for keepin’t canny. 
—T. Wilson: “ The Oilin’ o 
Careful—“‘ Be canny wi’ the sugar.” 
Canny is also used adverbially, as, ‘‘Canny, noo, 
canny!” or “* Gan canny/”—that is, Go gently. 
A, U, A, ma bonny bairn, 
‘ u * mn ma airm, 
thoo syun may lairn 
To say dada se canny. 
—R. Nunn: “ Sandgate Wife’s Nurse Song.’ 
This Northumberland word is just the simpler English 
term for what we should otherwise have to style in grand- 
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iloquent language the highest human virtues. Benefi- 
cence, benevolence, magnanimity are all summed up in 
the plainer word canniness. So strong is this that to say 
one is “‘no’ canny” is to say that he is simply unhuman. 

When the traveller from the South experiences the 
congestion of traffic by which the lines to the Central 
Station at Newcastle are occasionally blocked, his train is 
suddenly pulled up, and he finds himself waiting on a 
viaduct. Below him there instantly gathers a promiscuous 
crowd of ragged bairns. From a dozen young throats is 
heard, in measured cadence, the chorus of a song, and 
from the guttural verse there comes up a constant ower- 
word, This, as it is heard over and over, is not an accusa- 
tion of the Southern gentleman. He is not being called 
“a cautious, crafty fellow.” ‘‘Canny man” is really 
intended to convey the most touching appeal that the 
little hatless, shoeless, palpitating figure below can make 
to the better nature of his auditor, as he chaunts— 


Hey, canny man, hoy a ha’penny oot ! 
Ye'll see some fun, thor is ne doot ; 
Whorivvor ye gans, ye’ll heor ’em shoot, 
Hey, canny man, hoy a ha’penny oot ! 


R. Otrver HeEstop. 








Wastwater and the Screes, 





@\O part of the English Lake District presents 
a more perfect combination of grandeur and 
wildness than Wastdale, with its gloomy 
lake, Wastwater. The surroundings com- 
prise some of the highest mountains in England, and 
from certain points of the vale the views are most im- 
pressive, It was Wordsworth’s opinion that no part of 
the country is more distinguished for sublimity. 

Wastwater differs in many respects from other 
lakes in the same district. It occupies the greater 
part of the lower space of the valley, but in itself 
presents no interesting features, being without islets, 
promontory, baylet, or any diversity that might 
attract attention, while the shore or margin is 
straight, or only slightly curved. Its length is 
about three and a half miles ; its breadth about half- 
a-mile; and it has the reputation of being the 
deepest of the English lakes; indeed, the natives | 
will tell you that it is unfathomable. The greatest 
depth, however, is probably between 270 and 280 
feet. There is no record of its having ever been 
frozen over, even in the severest winter. 

A mountain, called the Screes, overhangs almost 
the whole of the south-east side of the lake. This 
mountain is the most remarkable characteristic of 
the valley. The upper part of it is a mass of huge 
crags, the remainder consisting of loose stones, 
fissures, and ravines. The mountain dips almost 
perpendicularly into the water, and the journey 
along the foot of it is not unattended with danger, 











as there is always the possibility of some fragments of 
rock falling from the heights above. 

Hutchinson, in his history of Cumberland, published 
about a century ago, says :—‘‘Sometimes, when a more 
than ordinary break or rent happens, it causes a pro- 
digious noise, fire and smoke, which in the night time 
appears like lightning to the inhabitants of Nether Wast- 
dale, which lies opposite to the Screes, on the north side 
of the lake. In some parts of the Screes is the finest red 
ore, used for what is there called ‘smitting’ (rudding or 
marking) the sheep. On the top of the Screes stood for 
ages a very large stone, called ‘Wilson’s horse,’ but 
twenty years ago it fell down into the lake, when a cleft 
was made about 100 yards long, four feet wide, and of 
incredible depth.” It is well known that huge boulders 
have come rushing down into the lake during thunder- 
storms, and this may account for the “fire and smoke.” 

In order to obtain the most favourable impression of 
Wastwater it is necessary that the traveller should ap- 
proach it from the foot, or south-west. The scene is most 
striking about a mile and a half from the head. This 
point has been selected by Mr. Alfred Pettitt, of the Art 
Gallery, Keswick, for the photograph of the Screes from 
which our engraving is copied. It is from nearly the 
same point that the view of the lake shown in our other 
engraving has been taken. The conicai peak seen to the 
left of this latter picture is Yewbarrow; that in the ex- 
treme distance is Great Gable; the foot of Lingmell is 
shown tothe right. From the same pojnt a fine view is 
also obtained of Scawfell and Scawfell Pike, the latter 
the highest mountain in Eng!and. 

At the head of the lake is the hamlet known as Wast 
dale Head. It is a very wild and lonely spot; but in the 
summer hundreds of tourists visit it as a starting place 
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for an early climb to Scawfell Pike. Half-a-dozen farm- 
houses, a primitive church, the vicarage, an inn, and a tem- 
perance hotel nestle at the foot of huge mountains. For 
many years a public-house was here the only accommoda- 
tion for visitors. A well-known dalesman, or statesman, 
named William Ritson, was the landlord. ‘Old Will,” 
as he is familiarly called (for he is still living), is quite a 


character. He is close upon ninety years of age, stands ~ 


six feet two in his stockings, and was, when in his prime, 
a noted wrestler. It is his proud boast that he overthrew 
the doughty Christopher North (Professor Wilson) in a 
wrestling match, though he admitted that he found his 
antagonist a tough customer. “Old Will” has met 
many prominent men in his time, and possesses an almost 
inexhaustible fund of anecdote, He has, however, left 
Wastdale Head, and now lives in a cottage in another 
part of the district. 

The church at Wastdale Head is one of the smallest in 
England. It it lighted by two windows and a skylight 
over the pulpit, and contains eight pews. It is probably 
large enough for all purposes, as the maximum population 
of the valley, during the last twenty-five years, has only 
been about 42 adults, Hutchinson states that in his time 
there were about 47 inhabitants, though the many ruins of 
cottages thereabouts showed that previously the village 
had been much more considerable. He also says that 
one of the dalesmen of the name of Fletcher ‘‘ derived his 
possessions from a course of not less than 700 years.” 


Harriet Martineau, in her Guide to the Lakes, under 
date 1855, referring to a peculiar superstition in Wastdale, 
says :—‘* A young lady who kindly undertook to wash and 
dress the infant of a sick woman, but who was not ex- 
perienced in the process, exclaimed at the end: ‘O, 
dear, 1 forgot its hands and arms. I must wash them.’ 





The mother expressed great horror, and said that ‘if the 
child’s arms were washed before it was six months old, it 
would be a thief’; and added pitifully, ‘I would not 
like that.’ The hair and nails must not be cut for a 
much longer time, for fear of a like result.” 

Though, as before stated, Wastwater should be ap- 
proached from the south-west, it may also be visited by 
way of the Sty ‘Head Pass, the Black Sail Pass, and from 
the direction of Eskdale. The inexperienced mountain 
climber is not advised to undertake these journeys in 
tempestuous weather. Fatal accidents have happened in 
these passes through foolkardy attempts to penetrate 
them at improper seasons. To be on the Sty Head Pass 
in a thunderstorm is to experience sensations which will 
not be forgotten for a lifetime. Black Sail Pass, under the 
same conditions, is almost worse than Sty Head. Mrs. 
Lynn Linton speaks of the latter as follows :—“‘ If Honis- 
ter is stern, Sty Head is violent ; if Kirkstone is desolate, 
Sty Head is terrifying—in certain aspects, when the clouds 
hang low over Wastwater, literally terrifying, as if the 
road was going down into the home of Eternal Death.” 
There is a story that Baron Trenck once dashed down Sty 
Head Pass on horseback, and that he arrived safely at 
the bottom, having performed in one day a journey of 
fifty-six miles, through steep and difficult roads, which 
nearly killed his horse. 

Some grand sights are to be seen in Wastdale. In the 
winter, the icicles hang from the projecting crags of 
Great Gable in strange profusion, and when illuminated 
by the rays of the rising sun produce a most unusual 
effect, sparks of light radiating in all directions as from 
acrown of diamonds, Then there isa great ravine on 
the north-west side of Lingmell, known as Peasgill, Pease 
Gill, or Piers Gill. This is admittedly one of the most 

stupendous gorges in 





THE SCREES, WASTWATER, CUMBERLAND. 


the Lake District, 
and should on no 
account be missed by 
the tourist. Hawl 
Gill, or Hollow Gill, 
at the foot of the 
lake, is also worth 
inspection. Here the 

| granite rocks have 
been worn into sharp 
peaks, and will re- 

| mind the Swiss tra- 

| veller of the aiguilles 
of Mont Blanc. 

The inhabitants of 
these remote parts 
not unusually in- 
dulge in a joke at 
the expense of each 
other. It has been 
a long standing jest 
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that the dwellers in Borrowdale, like the wise men of 
Gotham, built a wall across the valley to keep the 
cuckoo amongst them all the year round. Another 
jest is that Wastdale possessed the highest hill, the 
deepest lake, the smallest church, the biggest liar, and 
the most drunken parson in the Lake District. This 
probably applied to a period some half century ago. 
At any rate the witticism could not have referred to 
the present vicar—the Rev. Thomas Perfect Bell—as a 
more abstemious and amiable man does not exist. 


Notes and Connientartes, 





LIEUTENANT ADAMSON, R.N. 

The memorial drinking fountain shown in the accom- 
panying sketch has been erected at the village of Culler- 
coats, Northumberland, to the memory of Lieutenant 
Adamson, son of Major William Adamson. It bears the 


following inscription :—‘ Erected py a few friends in 
memory of Bryan John Huthwaite Adamson, Lieut., 
R.N., commanding H.M.S. Wasp, who sailed from 
Singapore, September, 1887, and was never heard of 
after.” EpITor. 


THE HELM WIND. 

A scientific account of the curious wind which blows 
around Crossfell, Cumberland, will be found in the 
Monthly Chronicle, 1887, page 474. Almost every 
inhabitant of Alston has either seen the Helm Bar or felt 
the effects of the Helm Wind. The bar is a cloud which is 


furmed on the summit of Crossfell parallel to the wind 
itself. As for the wind, people who have come within 
its range describe it as a furious hurricane that overturns 
carts and plays general havoc with all moveable things. 
The phenomenon is uncertain in its visitations. Some 
years it appears only at comparatively rare intervals, 
but in others it appears on an average more than once a 
week. Thus, according to the report of Mr. W. Murray 
to the Meteorological Society, the Helm Bar was observed 
on 41 occasions in 1885, on 63 occasions in 1886, but only 
19 times in 1887. A. 
PUDDING CHARE. 

Bourne, the historian of Newcastle, took Pudding Chare 
to be a corruption of Budding Chare. (See vol. i., p. 225.) 
But the name is spelt Pudding Chare, as at present, ina 
deed dated 10 February, 8 Henry VII., when the 
orthography throughout is so different to modern style. 

Another deed, in Latin, referring to the same place, 
notifies that James Delavale, Esq., grants to William 
Stevynson, a burgess of the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and a worker in soft leather, *‘ al/utario,” all his lands 
and tenement in the said town, lying in the small street 
**venello” called ‘‘Puddyngchar,” adjoining the tene- 
ment of the Chantry of the Holy Trinity, in the Church 
of St. John, on the south; the small street called 
“Saynt Johnchar” on the north; the said small 
street “‘ venell” called ‘“‘Puddyngchar ” on the east ; 
and the land of Robert Mitford, gent., on the west. 
The document is sealed on the 4th May, 3 Edward IV., 
that is 1463, in the presence of, amongst others, Alan 
Bird, Mayor of Newcastle, Nicholas Wetwang, Sheriff, 
and John Richardson, Robert Baxter, William Rothom, 
and John Nicson, aldermen. 

Having proof that the small street was called Pudding 
Chare in the 15th century, we need not be surtrised at 
finding the name doing service as a surname two 
centuries and a half earlier. In the *‘ Rotuli Hundredo- 
rum” of the time of Henry III. and Edward I., a 
Matilda Pudding occurred, as holding, by what 
authority was not known, a property in Newcastle of the 
king, for which she returned twopence per annum. Ata 
little later date one Waltero Pudding witnessed a deed 
of the Widdrington family. As neither of these persons 
prefixed the Latin preposition ‘‘de” to their surname, as 
was general at the time with those whose lands gave 
them their cognomen, the idea is suggested that the 
patronymic Pudding was given to the land rather 
than derived from it, and that the twelve feet by six which 
Matilda held, by an unknown authority, in the 13th cen- 
tury, swelled toa quarter or division of a city, ‘vico,” 
at a later period, known by the name of Puddyngchar 
or Pudding’s Chare. By reference to Mr. Heslcp’s 
glossary, it will be seen that, like many of the gates and 
towers of Newcastle, at least twelve of the twenty-eight 
chares of the city mentioned therein were known by 
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family names; others were called after churches or reli- 
gious houses, and a peculiarity connected with it gave a 
name to each of the remainder. 

I do not think it will be considered presumptuous, in 
view of these facts, to suggest, as I now do, that Bourne, 
the historian, erred when he said Pudding was a corrup- 
tion of Budding. 

CurTHBERT Home Trastaw, Cornhill-on-Tweed. 


A LONG WORD. 

Aristophanes, the Athenian playwright, who flourished 
about 444 B.c., makes mention, in his comedy of the 
**Ecclesiazuse,” or ‘‘ Female Parliament,” of a banquet, 
one of the items in the bill of fare at which was a dish 
whose name is composed of upwards of seventy syllables. 
A correspondent, under the signature of Delta, lately 
asked, through the medium of the ‘‘ Notes and Queries ” 
department of the Wewcastle Weekly Chronicle, for the 
reproduction of this extraordinary word, which he said he 
had frequently heard the late Dr. Snape, head-master of 
the Newcastle Royal Grammar School, enunciate ore 
rotundo. The following answer was received from Mr. 
J. F. Stout, South Shields :— 


Lep&do-temacho-selicho-g&l86-kranio-leipsino -drim- 
tprimmiato-silphio-karabo - melito-kataikechtimeno-kiche- 
epikosstipho-phatto-perister-aléktruon-opto-kephallio- kig- 
klo-pelefo-lig-86-siraio-bipho-traghano-ptérugon. (Aris- 
tophanes, Eccles., i., 169.) 

This curious word may be rendered thus :— 

Alimpet-saltfish-skate-shark-pungently-dressed-mess-of- 
remainder - of - heads - assafcetida-lobster- honey-sprinkled- 
thrush - blackbird - pigeon - dove-roasted-cock’s-brains-wag- 
tail-cushat-hare-stewed-in-new-wine-seasoned-with-groats- 
shoulders-and-all-fricasse. 

The compound thus formed by the weaving together of 
the names of all kinds of dainties to make one huge dish, 
consists of 171 letters and 79 syllables, in the following 
order :— 

Lep-ad-o-tem-ach-o-sel -ach-o-gal-e-o-kran-i-o-leips-an-o- 
drim - up - 0 -primm -at-o-silph-i-o-kar-ab-o-mel-it-o-kat-a- 
kech-um-en-o-kiche-ep-i-koss-uph-o-phatt-o-per-i-ster-a 
lektr-u -on-opt-o-keph-all-i-o-kigkl-o-pel-ei-o-lag-o-o-sir-ai- 
o-baph-o-trag-han-o-pter-ug-on. wD 


Porth-Countryp Wit& Hunour, 





VENETIAN BLINDS. 

**Come up and see us,” shouted a pitman to his friend, 
“*we’ve moved to another hoose fitted wi’ militia blinds !” 
THE SIZE OF A BURN. 

A little girl of twelve summers, who lived a good distance 
to the west of Newcastle, was once staying with her uncle 
in Jesmond. One day she was missed for some time. 
When she returned, her uncle asked where she had been, 
and she answered, ‘Doon the burn.” ‘‘ Noo,” remarked 
her uncle, “tye hevn’t such a large burn where ye live.” 


‘**No,” replied the youngster, ‘“‘but thor’s a biggor yen 
doon at Tynemouth ! ” 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A book canvasser rapped at tbe door of a house in 
Newcastle. On the appearance of the mistress, he said : 
** Noo, missus, can aa show ye a nice byuk?” “Aa 
divvent want onny byuks,” was the reply. ‘‘ Well,” said 
the man, “literature nivvor wes se cheap as it is noo !” 
‘* Literature !” said the woman: “whativvor can wor 
Jack de wiv foreign byuks! He tyeks in the Evening 
Chronicle in ha’penny numbors, and reads hissel’ te sleep 
ivvory neet. That’s aall the literature he wants !” 

WHAT TO PLANT. 


Mr. Fenwick, a former agent of the Lambtons, was 
consulting one of the tenants as to what he should plant 
on some particular place, when the tenant replied, “‘ Aa 
think ye had bettor plant it wi’ stewards. Nowt else 
seems te thrive in this country!” 

THE RESPIRATOR. 

Asa lady, wearing a respirator, was going down the 
principal street of a small village not far from Newcastle, 
a lad, standing at a corner, shouted to one of his com- 
panions :—‘‘ Hey ! that wife hes a muzzleon! Aa pity 
hor man,” he added reflectively, ‘‘ when she’s lowse !” 

RUNNING OUT. 


A Gateshead family went to stay at Tynemouth last 
year. Whilst one of the members was being put to bed 
on the first night by its mother, the little girl heard the 
rumbling of the sea, and inquired :—*‘ What’s that noise, 
muthor ?” “‘ Oh, thet’s the sea,” her parent replied. ‘‘Is 
it mnning oot?” asked the child. 

MARRIAGE A FAILURE. 

Magistrate : ‘‘ You must really get a judicial separation 
from your husband; the court cannot help you any 
further.” Angry wife: ‘‘ Aa want nyeno’ yor judicious 
experations ; he’s been Judas eneuf te me, the villin; aa 
want ma eight shillings a week reg’lar, and then he may 
gan back tiv his mother agyen!” 

“*GATE MONEY.” 

Some time ago a party of pedestrians met at a public- 
house near Stocksfield-on-Tyne. The relative merits 
of some absent chums as pedestrians was the topic 
of discussion. A certain person’s name having been men- 
tioned, an old farmer-looking man, from the far end of the 
room, eagerly asked: ‘*‘Whe’s that?” ‘‘Geordy Broon,” 
answered the interrogated. ‘Is he a Methodist ?” queried 
the old man. ‘‘ Aye; aa believe he is.” ‘ Begox, aa 
thowt se,” ejaculated the old fellow, clapping his hands 
together; ‘“‘aa thowt aa’d seen him tyekin the gate 
money at the chepel !” 

A DRAMATIC INTERRUPTON. 


Acertain young Tynesider, having joined a travelling 
theatrical company, made his first appearance, in a local 
town, as Norval, in Home’s play of “Douglas.” The 
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aspiring tragedian succeeded pretty well in the character, 
but when he came to the part where the hero declares, 
‘*My name is Norval; on yonder Grampian hills my 
father feeds his flocks,” he was interrupted by a man in 
the pit who knew him, and who fancied that our hero 
was trying to impose upon the credulity of strangers. 
** Divvent believe him, lads,” he cried, *‘ divvent believe 
him. He belangs Shields; his feythor’s a hoose pyentor, 
and his muthor sells tripe ! ” 


Porth-Countryp Obituaries, 





On the 14th of February, Mr. Joseph Davison, head of 
the firm of Messrs. Davison and Son, auctioneers, New- 
castle, died at his residence, Cheviot View Villa, Forest 
Hall. The deceased, who was a native of Sunderland, 
was 68 years of age. He commenced life in connection 
with the press, but had long been identified with the 
business of auctioneer, occupying latterly the Academy 
of Arts, in Blackett Street, the use of which was so 
generously granted for the Uncle Toby Toy Exhibition 
of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. Mr. Davison, in his 
spare moments, was much attached to microscopical and 
horticultural pursuits. 

Mr. John Stokoe, Registrar of the Hexham County 
Court, died at Summerrods House, in that town, on the 
16th of February, in the 85th year of his age. 

On the 19th of February was announced the death of 
Mr. Peter Digney, of Saltburn, a member of various local 
bodies, at the age of 71. A native of Kirkcudbright, Mr. 
Digney was in early life an ardent Chartist, and was one 
of the most active supporters of Henry Vincent. 

On the 21st of February, Mr. Lewis Thompson, a native 
of Newcastle, died at his residence, Eldon Street, in that 
city. He was a son of Mr. Thomas Thompson, who lived 
for many years at Byker Bar. In his youth he wasa 
student of medicine in Newcastle and London; but he 
subsequently abandoned that pursuit, and became iden- 
tified with some chemical works in London and Paris. 
The deceased, who was aman of considerable scientific 
attainments, was 78 years of age. 

Mr. Thomas Archer, one of the oldest working printers 
in Newcastle, died at his residence, Prudhoe Street, in 
that city, on the 24th of February, at the age of 76. 

Mr. John George Newton, for many years manager of 
Messrs. Lambton and Company’s Branch Bank, Quay- 
side, Newcastle, died on the 25th of February, in the 
fifty-first year of his age. 

On the 26th of February, the death was announced of 
Captain Donald Brotchie, formerly chaplain of the New- 
castle Sailors’ Mission, and the author of several little 
works specially written for seamen. 

On the same day, Mr. W. J. Johnston, sulicitor, who 
served his articles with his uncle, the late Mr. W. John- 
ston, of Mosley Street, to whose practice he afterwards 
succeeded, died at Harrogate, where he was temporarily 
residing. 

**Eltin,” of the Newcastle Daily Chronicle, announced 
on the 28th of February the death of Mr. Simon Robin- 
son, chemist and druggist, of Chester-le-Street. The 
deceased, who had reached the advanced age of 85 years, 
had held many public offices. 


Mr. Thomas Blain, who for many years had been 
identified with the public life of Sunderland and its 
various benevolent institutions, died suddenly in that 
town on the 27th of February. Mr. Blain, who was con- 
nected with the Society of Friends, and was also an 
active member of the Board of Guardians, was about 70 
years of age. 

On the 28th of February, Dr. David McLeish, a well- 
known medical practitioner, died at his residence at 
Grange Road West, Jarrow, at the age of 65 years. 

About midnight of the same day, died, at his residence 
in Framlington Place, Newcastle, Mr. John Milling, head 
of the well-known firm of John Milling and Co., whole- 
sale and retail warehousemen, Grainger Street, in that 
city. Mr. Milling was for some time a member of the 
Newcastle Town Council; and it was chiefly through his 
instrumentality that the rent-roll of the Corporation pro- 
perty was prepared and issued in the year 1878. The 
remains of the deceased gentleman, who was 67 years of 
age, were removed to Harrogate for interment. 

Mr. Andrew Carr, accountant, who was for many years 
associated with his brother, Mr. J. M. Carr, in the man- 
agement and proprietorship of the Newcastle Journal, 
died somewhat suddenly on the 1st of March, in the 65th 
year of his age. 

On the 2nd of March, as Mr. M. T. Culley, of Coup- 
land Castle, near Wooler, Northumberland, was travelling 
in a train from London, he suddenly expired. The de- 
ceased gentleman was a magistrate for Northumberland, 
and chairman of the Glendale Board of Guardians. He 
was High Sheriff of the county in 1869. The deceased 
gentleman had been to London to undergo an operation 
in his throat. 

On the same day, at the age of 51, died Mr. Robert 
White, a well-known grocer in Sunderland, his death 
being attributed to a fall which he had sustained in his 
business about a fortnight previously. 

Mr. William Summers, another Sunderland man, and 
a somewhat important witness in the celebrated Abrath 
case a few years ago, also died on the 2nd of March. 

Mr. Matthew Coulson, proprietor of the Merrington 
Lane Ironworks at Spennymoor, and well known as a 
colliery engineer, died on the 9th of March, aged 58. 


On the 9th of March, the remains of Mr. Joseph Tyson, 
head master of St. Thomas’s School, Newcastle, who had 
died on the 5th, at the age of 41, were interred in St. 
Andrew’s Cemetery, Newcastle. Mr. Tyson, who had 
held the office since October, 1874, was a most successful 
teacher, the passes of his pupils having reached the high 
standard of 97°45 per cent. 

Mr. Jonathan Maddison, of Sidehead, Weardale, an 
active public man, a staunch Primitive Methodist, and a 
prominent Oddfellow, died on the 9th of March. 

On the 9th of March, also, died, very suddenly, Mr. 
G. H. Garrett, manager of Messrs. Stephenson and Co.’s 
engine works, Forth Street, Newcastle. The deceased, 
who was a native of Tamworth, his father being a clergy- 
man, was only 34 years of age. 

The death was announced on March 14 of Mr. John 
Aydon, a native of Winlaton, and one of the oldest 
tradesmen in Newcastle, in which he had been in busi- 
ness as a tea-dealer for almost half a century. 


On the same day was reported the death, at Newport, 
South Wales, of Mr. George Wilkinson, a native of 
Wylam, and manager, with Sir George Elliot, of the 
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Monkwearmouth and other collieries in the North of 
England till 1855, when he went to South Wales to take 
sole charge of the collieries belonging to the firm of 
Messrs. Powell and Sons, which subsequently became the 
property of Sir George Elliot and others, under the name 
of the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Company, Limited. 
Mr. Wilkinson was in the eightieth year of his age. 


Record of Ebhents. 





florth-Country Occurrences. 


FEBRUARY. 

12.—Earl Granville, as the guest of Sir Lowthian Bell, 
at Rounton Grange, Northallerton, paid a visit to Mid- 
dlesbrough. 

13.—In the course of excavations being prosecuted in 
the Back Row, Newcastle, a broken tombstone was dis- 
covered, bearing the inscription ‘‘W. B., May 26, Anno 
Domini,” but of the year only the figure 7 could be made 
out. 

14.—St. Valentine’s Day was marked by a very large 
decline in the number of missives sent by post, not more 
than from 8,000 to 10,000 letters in excess of the usual 
daily number having been received at the Newcastle Post 
Office. 

—A strike commenced among some shipwrights, at 
Middlesbrough, for an immediate advance of 2s. per 
week, but an advance of 1s. 6d. was ultimately accepted, 
and work was resumed on the 16th. 

16.—It was announced that the Theatre Royal, Blyth, 
had been sold to a company by the proprietor, Mr. 
Richard Fynes. 

—The Northumberland and Newcastle Winter Assizes 
were opened before Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. Mea- 
dows White, Q.C., as Commissioner. 

—A special mission in connection with the Church of 
England, and intended to extend over ten days, was 
initiated in Newcastle. The missioners were received by 
the Bishop of the diocese in the Cathedral in the evening, 
and the work practically commenced on the following 
day. In the morning, about 200 cabmen, car-drivers, and 
others, were entertained to a breakfast in the Town Hall, 
at the expense of Mr. John Hall. In several cases, the 
mission was continued beyond the contemplated time ; 
and every day, for nearly three weeks, the Rev. W. H. 
M. Hay-Aitken delivered an address to business men in 
St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, which was crowded at each ser- 
vice. On one of the days a sermon was also delivered by 
the Bishop of the diocese to the prisoners in the Gaol, 
The work was altogether regarded as very successful. 

—A match in best-and-best boats took place from Dun- 
ston Gangway to Hepplewhite’s Cottage, on the Tyne, 
distance one mile, between Thomas Purvis, of Walker. 
and Thomas Reed, of Pelaw Main, for £25a-side. The 
latter won very easily. 

—The last performance was given of the pantomime, 
“Puss in Boots,” at the Tyne Theatre; and ‘“‘Sindbad 
the Sailor” was brought to a close at the Theatre Royal 
on the 23rd. 

17.—The Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, the distinguished 
Parsee, who had been characterised by the Marquis of 


Salisbury as ‘‘oniy a black man,” delivered a lecture in 
the Tyne Theatre, under the auspices of the Tyneside 
Sunday Lecture Society, under the title of ‘* An Indian’s 
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View of British Rule in India.” On the following morn- 
ing, Mr. Naoroji was entertained to a public breakfast in 
the hall of the Newcastle Liberal Club. 

18.—A tw» days’ special mission was commenced in 
connection with the Salvation Army at Sunderland, under 
the direction of ‘* General ” Booth. 

—In the Queen’s Bench Division, the name of Mr. 
Joseph Dodds, solicitor, Stockton, and ex-M.P. for that 
borough, was struck of the roll of solicitors, on the ground 
that he had embezzled the sum of £11,800 belonging to 
an aged client, named Mrs. Meynell, and fraudulently 
converted a cheque for £2,000 into a negotiable security, 
appropriating the money. Mr. Dedds, at the same time, 
resigned his position as alderman in the Stockton Town 
Council of which he had been a member since 1852. At 
a meeting of the Tees Conservancy Commissioners, on the 
4th of March, a letter was read from Mr. Matthew 
Dodds, stating that he was authorised by his father to 
tender his resignation of the office of Chief Clerk to that 
body. It was afterwards resolved that the letter be 
entered on the minutes, and that, in view of the circum- 
stances connected with Mr. Dodds, his appointment 
under the Commission be cancelled; Mr. J. H. Amos, 
secretary, being appointed acting Chief Clerk ad interim. 
Mr. Dodds also tendered his resignation of the office of 
clerk to to the South Stockton Local Board. 

—At the Northumberland Assizes, at Newcastle, com- 
menced the trial of Thomas Harrison, aged 70, late police 
inspector, Isaac Gair, 42, police sergeant, and Robert 
Sprott, 36, also a member of the Northumberland County 
Constabulary, in connection with the burglary at Edling- 
ham Vicarage. The charge against them was that, 
between February 7 and April 24, 1879, they conspired 
with George Harkes, superintendent of police, since 
dead, to obstruct and prevent the due course of justice by 
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giving false evidence against Michael Brannagan and 
Peter Murphy, on certain charges of shooting, at Edling- 
ham, with intent to commit a murder. Mr. Gainsford 
Bruce, Q.C., M.P., Mr. D. F. Steavenson, and Mr. Hans 
Hamilton, instructed by Mr. Brewis Elsdon, on behalf of 
the Solicitor to the Treasury, were counsel for the prose- 
cution ; while Mr. Besley and Mr. H. Boyd, instructed by 
Mr. Middlemiss, of Alnwick, appeared for the defendants. 
The case was continued de die in diem, and was brought 
to a close about two o’clock on the afternoon of the 23rd, 
when the jury, after an absence of 35 minutes, returned a 
verdict of not guilty in each case. Mr. Justice Denman, 
who, in summing up, had remarked that the case against 
Brannagan and Murphy was, according to the evidence, 
stronger than it was ten years ago, said, “A very right 
verdict, gentlemen, if you will allow me to say so.” The 
defendants were then discharged. On the 2nd of March, 
it was announced that the two liberated men, Brannagan 
and Murphy, had received the amount of compensation 
(£800 each) granted to them by the Government for 
wrongful imprisonment in the matter of the burglary. 
(See pp. 46, 95, and 142.) In the House of Commons, on 
the 7th of March, Sir George Campbell asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department whether he pro- 
posed to make any further inquiry into the Edlingham 
burglary case. The Home Secretary said he was unable 
to see that any further inquiry could be made which would 
throw light upon it or elicit any new facts, The North- 
umberland magistrates, at a meeting on the same day, 
authorised a sum of £413 5s. 1d., the costs of the defence, 
to be repaid to the Chief-Constable, but resolved at the 
same time to urge that the expense of the defence should 
fall upon the Treasury. 

19.—As the result of a vote by ballot, it was found that 
the miners of Northumberland had, by a large majority, 
accepted the terms as tothe advance of wages proposed 
by the coalowners. Corresponding advances were after- 
wards granted to the colliery engmemen and to the 
deputies. 

21.—The helpers employed in the thirteen shipyards on 
the Wear, to the number of over 2,000, struck work, their 
notice for an advance of 1s. 6d. per week having expired. 
The masters offered an increase of 6d. per week, and this 
the men ultimately accepted. 

22.—Some serious disturbances took place in connection 
with the seizure of wreckage at Holy Island. 

23.—The triennial election of a School Board for South 
Stockton took place, the whole of the old members being 
re-elected, with the exception of the Rev. H. Winsor, 
whose seat fell to Mr. Isaac Lee. 

24.—The last of the winter series of lectures under the 
auspices of the Tyneside Sunday Lecture Society was 
delivered in the Tyne Theatre, by the well-known Russian 
revolutionist known as ‘‘Stepniak,” his subject being 
** Russian Democracy.” 

—A destructive fire broke out in Printing Court Build- 
ings, the Side, Newcastle, occupied by Mr. Andrew 
Reid, printer. The fire engines were on the spot five 
minutes after the alarm was given. 

25.—At an influential gathering of shipowners at Hart- 
lepool, Mr. F. Yeoman was presented with a cheque for 
£500, a silver jardiniere for fruit, and a diamond ring for 
Mrs. Yeoman, in recognition of his services in connection 
with well-decked shipping. 

26.—The members of the Gateshead Choral Society 
gave their first invitation concert, in the Town Hall of 


that borough, the piece performed being Gade’s cantata, 
“*The Elf-King’s Daughter.” 

—At Durham Assizes, before Mr. Justice Denman, 
Edward Wilkinson, butcher, was, after a short trial, 
found guilty of the murder of Police-Constable John 
Graham, at Wrekenton, Gateshead, and was sentenced 
to death. The prisoner interrupted the learned judge 
while passing sentence, exclaiming ‘‘Oh! let’s have it; 
it’s no use bothering.” Wilkinson was subsequently re- 
prieved on the ground of insanity. (See page 141.) 

—A marine store dealer, named John Scahill, of Jar- 
row, in attempting to jump from the landing at North 
Shields on to the ferryboat, fell into the river and was 
drowned. 

—Mr. R. E. Sprague Oram, travelling secretary to 
Lord Dunraven’s Committee on the Sweating System, 
concluded a two days’ inquiry in Newcastle. 

—The iron manufacturers of the North of England and 
Cleveland district connected with the Conciliation Board 
made an advance of 24 per cent. in the wages of the iron- 
workers. 

27.—At Durham Assizes, trials arising out of three 
Sunderland tragedies were heard. The first case was 
that of John George Macdonald, 14, who was charged 
with the wilful murder of James Moore, on the 3lst of 
December last. The jury returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter, and his lordship next day sentenced him toa 
month’s imprisonment with hard labour, to be followed 
by four years in a reformatory. Mary Elizabeth Stock- 
dale, 25, domestic servant, was found guilty of the murder 
of her illegitimate child by drowning it in a millpond. 
The jury strongly recommended the accused to mercy on 
account of her weak intellect. Sentence of death was 
passed. Michael Smith, 20, labourer, was charged with 
the manslaughter of Catherine Duff, on the 10th of 
December last. <A verdict of guilty was returned by the 
jury, and the prisoner was sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude. On the 28th, William Rigg, 27, forge 
roller, was indicted for the wilful murder of his wife, 
Jane Rigg, at Sunderland, in December last, by beating 
her with a poker and cutting her throat. The jury found 
the prisoner guilty, and sentence of death was passed. 
The sentences on Stockdale and Rigg were subsequently 
cemmuted. 

28.—About this time the last of the old ‘‘ Crow Trees,” 
which stood so long on the vacant space of ground oppo- 
site St. Thomas’s Church, Newcastle, was removed to 
make way for a new building in course of erection upon 
the site. (See vol. ii., page 335.) 


MARCH. 


1.—An official inspection of some old relics which had 
been brought to light in Hanover Square, Newcastle, in 
the course of excavations being prosecuted by the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, was made by a number of 
the members of the Society of Antiquaries. It was at 
this point that Sir John Marley and his hardy Northum- 
brians defended the town against the attack of General 
Lesley and his Scottish host in 1640. 

—The strike of 2,000 shipyard helpers at Sunderland 
was settled by the men agreeing to accept an advance of 
6d. per week, as offered by the masters, the increase which 
they had asked for having been 1s. 6d. 

—A prospectus was issued of the conversion of the 
Newcastle and Gosforth Tramways and Carriage Com- 
pany into a limited liability undertaking, with a nominal 
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capital of £80,000, of which, however, only £50,000, in £10 
shares, was called up at the outset, 3,000 shares being 
taken by the vendors, and the remaining 2,000 offered to 
public subscription. 

—lIn the report presented at the fifteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Newcastle Branch of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, under the presidency 
of the Mayor (Mr. Thomas Richardson), grateful reference 
was, as usual, made to the efforts of Uncle Toby, through 
the medium of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, to incul- 
cate lessons of kindness upon the young. It was an- 
nounced at the meeting that this was the last season 
when hare and rabbit coursing would take place at Gos- 
forth Park under the auspices of the company which owns 
that estate. 

2.—It was announced that there had been left as a 
bequest to the Newcastle Public Libraries, by the late 
Mr. Henry Philip Archibald Buchanan Riddell, C.S.L., 
of Whitefield House, Hepple, Northumberland, a library 
of between 800 and 1,000 volumes of rare and valuable 
books, dealing chiefly with the antiquities, archeology, 
and history of India and our other Asiatic dominions. 
(As to the death of the donor, see present volume, p. 140.) 
Almost simultaneously with this gift, Mr. Walter Scott, 
Felling, informed the Public Libraries Committee that it 
was his intention to present to that institution a copy of 
each of his publications which were already in print, and 
also a copy of such books as he might afterwards publish 
from time to time. 

—After several days’ trial, at Durham Assizes, the jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff in an action brought 
by Mr. H. F. Boyd, of Moor House, near Durham, 
against a man named Rutter and others, for trespassing 
on part of his land known as Mally Gill and Rainton 
Park Woods, near Finchale Abbey, the defendants 
having claimed a right of road over the ground in 
question. 

—A boys’ brigade was brought into practical operation 
in Gateshead, the founder being the Rev. R. T. Talbot, 
who had for the past two years conducted most success- 
fully a gymnasium for the poorer class of lads. 

—Robert Nixon, one of four men who had been chal- 
lenged to a boat race, was drowned from a boat in the 
river Tyne, near Newcastle. 

3.—A mission church, dedicated to St. Mark, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Newcastle at Shiremoor. 

4.—The Durham County Council held its second statu- 
tory meeting, and unanimously elected Mr. J. Lloyd 
Wharton, chairman of Quarter Sessions, to be chairman 
of the fully-constituted Council. Mr. Arthur Pease was 
elected vice-chairman. 

—It was resolved to form a federation of the Liberal 
and Radical Associations in the county of Durham, Sir J. 
W. Pease, M.P., being elected President. 

—The first annual conference of the National Amalga- 
mated Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union was held at Sunder- 
land. 

—As usual on Shrove-Tuesday, the annual football 
match between ‘‘The Up-Streeters” and “‘The Down- 
Streeters ” was played at Chester-le-Street. 

5.—The first service of praise by the choirs of the local 
Presbyterian Churches was held in Trinity Church, New- 
castle, under the presidency of the Rev. J. B. Hastings. 

—An exhibition in connection with the Jarrow and 
Hebburn Model Yacht Club was opened by Sir Charles 
Palmer, M.P. 


—aA proposal to change the name of South Stockton to 
Thornaby-on-Tees was rejected by the South Stockton 
Local Board. 

6.—Mr. Ralph Hindmarsh, auctioneer, offered for sale 
the fittings and furnishings of the Turf Hotel, Colling- 
wood Street, Newcastle, previous to the erection on the 
site of a Bank for Messrs. Hodgkin, Barnett, Pease, 
Spence, and Co. A large company assembled, many 
visitors embracing the opportunity of inspecting what for 
many years was one of the leading hotels of the city. The 
work of dismantling the old building, prior to the erec- 
tion of the bank, was actively commenced on the 13th. 
(Vol. ii., pp. 190, 327 and 573.) 

8.—In the London Bankruptcy Court, an application 
was made and granted for a receiving order under a peti- 
tion presented on behalf of Mr. Matthew Bowser Dodds, 
of Stockton-on-Tees, solicitor. 

9.—The rules of constitution and a programme for Par- 
liamentary purposes were adopted by the Newcastle 
Labour Association. 

12.—At the Gateshead County Police Court, Henry 
Nelson, about 60 years of age, and described as the 
** King of the Beggars,” was sentenced to 14 days’ im- 
prisonment, on a charge of vagrancy, in sleeping in a fire- 
hole at Winlaton. : 

—A stained glass window to the memory of Mrs. 
Streeter, and executed by Mr. Baguley, Newcastle, to 
the order of the Rev. Charles Streeter, her husband, was 
unveiled in Hedworth Church. 

—While a man, named Joseph Harker, was fishing in 
the Wear, near Binchester Hall Wood, he discovered in 
the river the body of a woman, which was supposed to be 
that of Margaret Huntley, 26, a single woman, who had 
been reported missing from Drake Street, Spennymocr, 
since the 28th of January. 

10.—After undergoing restoration, the old church of St. 
Abba, Beadnell, Northumberland, was re-opened by the 
Bishop of Newcastle. 

13.—A workman named James Tucker, of Newcastle, 
was accidentally killed by the upsetting of a large steam 
crane, at the new dock in course of construction for the 
Blyth Shipbuilding Company, at Blyth. 

14.—It was announced ina metropolitan journal that 
Mr. R. 8S. Newall, of Ferndene, Gateshead, had made a 
proposal to the University of Cambridge, to present that 
body with his refracting telescope, which has a 25 in. 
aperture and 30 ft. focal length, together with the dome 
and instruments connected with it. 

—The North Shields town Council, the South Shields 
Town Council, and the River Tyne Commissioners having 
each agreed to pay one-third of the necessary expense, 
arrangements were concluded for the re-institution of the 
Time-Gun at the mouth of the Tyne. 

—The tower of the old windmill near Walker Railway 
Station was removed by means of blasting. 





General Occurrences, 


FEBRUARY. 

18.—A boiler exploded in the basement of the Park 
Central Hotel, Hartford, Connecticut, United States. 
So terrific was the shock that the edifice was ruined. 
The debris caught fire, and a scene ensued of unexampled 
horror. Fully fifty persons were killed. 

19.—The result of an election in East Perthshire of a 
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Parliamentary representative in the room of Mr. R. 
Stewart Menzies, was declared as follows :—Sir John 
Kinloch (Gladstonian), 4,005; Mr. W. L. Boase 
(Unionist), 2,289 ; majority, 1,716. 

—The death was recorded of William Frederic 
Tillotson, of Bolton, founder of an international bureau 
for the supply of fiction and special literary articles for 
simultaneous publication in the newspaper press. The 
death was also announced of Joseph Gung’l, a well-known 
composer of dance music. 

26.—Death of Terance McArdle, of Liverpool, at the 
age of 107. ’ 


MARCH. 


4.—General Harrison was tormally installed at Wash- 
ington as President of the United States. 

— At the Manchester City Police Court, Charles Parton 
was committed for trial on a charge of robbing John 
Fletcher, and causing his death by administering a drug. 
A coroner’s jury returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against Parton. 

—Death of the Rev. J. G. Wood, author of many well- 
known works on natural history. 

6.—King Milan of Servia abdicated his throne in favour 
of his son, Alexander I., and appointed M. Jovan 


Ristitch, General Protitch, and General Berlimarkovitch, 
regents. 


e.—Lord George Hamilton, First Lord of the Ad- 


miralty, explained to the House of Commons a scheme by 
which the navy will be augmented by 70 warships at a 
cost of £21,500,000. 

—About this time there were serious floods in the South 
of England. The water in the streets of Taunton 
was several feet deep, and hundreds of houses in 
the north part of the town were inundated. Several 
bridges were washed away. Enormous tracts of land 
were flooded near Bath, and many cattle perished. At 
Bristol, miles of streets were under water. The flooding 
of shops and warehouses caused a loss in that town alone 
estimated at £50,000. The churches and chapels in the 
district were closed on the 10th (Sunday), the ministers 
and leading members going about in carts relieving the 
inhabitants of the inundated localities. 

11.—Execution of Jessie King at Edinburgh for the 
murder of her two children. 


12.—The result of an election at Barnsley for a Parlia- 
mentary representative in the room of Mr. C, 8S. Kenny, 
was declared as followa:—Lord Compton (Gladstonian), 
6,232; Mr. Bruce Wentworth (Conservative), 3,781 ; 
majority, 2,451. 

13.—A colliery explosion was reported at Brynmally 
Colliery, Wrexham. About 20 lives were lost. 


—The sittings of the Parnell Commission were ad- 
journed to April 1. The proceedings have been of a 
startling character. After some remarkable evidence had 
been given on behalf of The Times, Richard Piggott was 
called as a witness. He told 
how he became possessed of the 
letters which it was alleged in- 
criminated Mr. Parnell and 
other persons. The cross-ex- 
amination of Pigott proved him 
to be an utterly worthless 
fellow. On the morning of the 
27th February, when he ought 
to have presented himself at 
court for further examination, 
it was found that he was miss- 
ing from the hotel where he , 
had been staying. The follow- 
ing day a document, in the 
handwriting of Pigott, being a 
confession that he had fabri- 
cated the letters, using genuine 
letters of Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Egan in copying words, phrases, and -the general char 
acter of the handwriting, was read in court. Mr. Par- 
nell, and his secretary, Mr. Campbell, afterwards went 
into the witness box and denied the authenticity of the 
letters. Criminal proceedings for forgery were com- 
menced against Pigott, who, in the meantime, could not 
be found. On March 1, however, a telegram was re 
ceived from Madrid announcing that he had committed 
suicide in an hotel in that city. On March 12 a witness 
named Timothy J. Coffey, who admitted that he had 
deliberately made false statements, was committed to 
prison for contempt of court. After evidence by Mr. 
Soames, solicitor fur The Times, as to Coffey’s evidence, 
the Attorney-General announced that the case for The 
Times was concluded. 


RICHARD PIGOTT. 
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